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THE NEW COINAGE ACT OF 1873. 


An important change in the coinage law of the Unirep States 
was adopted at the last session of Congress, by the passage of “An 
act revising and amending the laws relative to the Mints, Assay 
Offices and Coinage,” which was passed February 12th, 1873. 

The advantages to follow such a radical change will appear more 
fully upon the resumption of specie payments a few years hence. At 
present the country is bound down to a paper system which cripples 
its productive channels, and forces the supply of gold and silver to 
our foreign creditors. Although a gold-producing country, our peo- 
ple pay tribute annually to the laboring classes of Europe, for 
articles which could as well be manufactured here. We pay hun- 
dreds of millions annually, to our own people in paper money, beyond 
what would be required if we had a specie currency. 

The annual expenditures of our Treasury, officially reported, are 
(besides interest on the public debt) about one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars ; one-fifth of which could be saved if we paid our 
salaries and contracts in specie instead of paper. The radical error 
of the Treasury consists in liquidating the bonds of the government 
instead of cancelling legal tenders by the surplus revenue. If 
gradual reduction of the latter were effected to the extent of, say fifty 
millions per year, the value of the remainder in circulation would 
gradually (and more rapidly) approach a specie basis ; for it is a prin- 
ciple, acknowledged by all able writers on political economy, and 
ascertained by all considerate men, that the value of any article in 
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the market will fall according to its redundancy, and will appreciate 
or advance according to its reduced quantity. 


Whenever this return to specie payments shall be accomplished, 
the phases of specie will command closer attention. The coins of the 
country will be more closely scrutinized, and our foreign commercial 
policy will be wiser. Our farmers will then realize specie funds 
(constitutional currency) for their surplus products, and our manu- 
facturers will be enabled to compete with foreign labor in the supply 
of articles created by domestic labor. 


In order to inform our readers as to the practical workings of the 
new coinage act of Congress, we annex a brief synopsis of the several 
sections. The Mint is now controlled at Washington instead of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. H. R. LINDERMAN was, on the first of April, appointed 
Director of the Mint, and has entered upon the discharge of his 
duties. The Secretary of the Treasury has notified the super- 
intendents of Mints to proceed under the new coinage law, which 

ook effect on that day. 

Our readers will find in the March No. of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE 
(pp. 710-716), appropriate remarks by Dr. LINDERMAN on the 
coinage question, and on the supply of gold and silver on this con- 
tinent. 


COINAGE ACT OF 1873. 


Synopsis.—It creates a Bureau in the Treasury Department for the 
control of all of the Mints and Assay Offices of the UnrTED STArTEs. 
The chief officer of the Bureau is denominated the Director of the 
Mint, who is under the general control of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The offices of the Treasurer and Superintendent of the Mint 
are consolidated into one called the Superintendent, the latter being 
the executive, receiving and disbursing officer. 

The Mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco and Carson, and the 
Assay Office in New York, have each a superintendent, while the 
chief officer at the Assay offices other than at New York are termed 
“ Assayers in charge,” performing both the duties of executive officers 
and assayers. 

No person is to be appointed to employment in the operative de- 
partments, except upon the nomiuation, in writing, of the respective 
heads thereof. 

Standards.—The standards for both gold and silver coin are 900 
parts of pure metal to 100 of alloy. The alloy of the silver coins 
to consist of copper, and of the gold coins, copper and silver: but the 
latter not to exceed one-tenth of the whole alloy. 

The provision relating to silver in the alloy is based upon the re- 
fining of gold to 990 thousandths, the remaining ten thousandths of 
silver not being susceptible of being parted economically. The gold 
dollar, consisting of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of standard 
gold, is declared to be the unit of value. ‘The remedy of the mint, 
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with respect to fineness, is one-thousandth as to gold, and three- 
thousandths as to silver; and the remedy as to weight, on the double 
eagle and eagle, one-half of a grain ; the half-eagle, three-dollar-piece, 
quarter-eagle and one-dollar-piece, one-fourth of a grain, but when 
the coins are delivered by the coiner to the superintendent, the dévia- 
tion from standard weight must not exceed one-hundredth of an 
ounce in five thousand dollars in double-eagles, eagles, half-eagles, 
or quarter-eagles, or in one thousand three-dollar-pieces and one 
thousand #ne-dollar-pieces. The gold coins are a legal tender at 
their nominal value in all sums when within the tolerance allowed in 
manufacture, and when of less weight than standard and tolerance, 
they are a legal tender at a valuation in proportion to their actual 
weight. A legal limit of abrasion of one-half per cent. below the 
standard weight, after a circulation of twenty years, is provided, such 
coins being receivable at the Treasury of the Unirep SrarTes at 
their nominal value, and thus made current. Any pieces presenting 
evidence of artificial reduction are to be rejected. The silver coins 
consist of a trade dollar of the weight of 420 grains, troy, while the 
weight of the subsidiary silver coins (one-half dollar, one-quarter 
dollar and the dime), is to the dollar twelve and a-half grains, or three 
hundred, eighty-five and eight-tenths grains, troy. These coins are a 
tender at their nominal value, for any amount not exceeding five 
dollars in any one payment. The tolerance in their manufacture is 
one and one-half grains in each piece. The trade dollar which is de- 
signed for exportation to the Asiatic Nations, will have the weight 
and fineness stamped on the reverse. The coinage charge on gold is 
one-fifth of one per cent., and the charge for the coinage of the trade 
dollars will be one-half cent for each piece. The charge for the trade 
dollar and all others except the gold coinage charge, is fixed by the 
Director of the Mint with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, so as to equal, but not exceed, the actual average cost to each Mint 
and Assay Office, of the material, labor, wastage and use of machinery 
employed in each operation. 


The subjects of charge are melting, refining, parting, toughening 
copper for alloy, and stamping of bars. The silver bullion required 
for the subsidiary silver coinage, and metals for the minor 
coinage, are purchased by the government at market rates, and 
manufactured into coin for its own account. At the Western 
Mints the subsidiary silver coin are issued only in exchange, at par, 
for gold coins, (the object being to keep these coins at par with 
gold, to the extent to which they are a legal tender) while at the 
Mint at Philadelphia, and Assay Office at New York, they are, for 
two years from the passage of the act, to be paid out for silver bul- 
lion purchased for coinage. This provision is to meet a demand for 
these coins for exportation. The seniorage or gain to the government. 
on the subsidiary silver coinage is about four per cent. on that issued 
at Philadelphia and New York, and six per cent. on that issued at 
San Francisco and Carson, against which must be set the expenses of 
manufacture, distribution and wastage. ‘The minor coins are issued 
at par in exchange for United States currency, and are redeemable 
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at par in the same money. Authority is given the Secretary of the 
Treasury to suspend the minor coinage whenever there is evidence of 
redundancy. Vouchers are required to be taken in all transactions 
with the Mint and Assay Offices, and transmitted with the bullion 
and ordinary accounts, when the latter are sent to the Treasury 
Department for adjustment. 


The wastage allowed the operative officers is, in the case of 
the melter and refiner, one thousandth of the whole amount of 
gold, and one and one-half thousandths of the silver bullion 
operated on by him. In the case of the coiner it is one-half thous- 
andth of the gold, and one thousandth of the silver. Unparted 
bullion may be exchanged for fine bars at any of the Mints on such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Director of the 
Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The fine- 
ness, weight and value of the bullion given and received in exchange, 
is to be determined in all cases by the Mint Assay, and the charge to 
the depositor not to exceed that allowed in the exchange of unrefined 
for refined bullion. This provision is designed to encourage refining 
by private enterprise. The depositor has as heretofore the security 
of the Mint Assay, and accountability for the bullion. A sufficient 
fund is kept as a deposit, by the Treasury Department, at each of 
the Mints, out of which to pay the depositors the net value of their 
bullion, as soon as the same has been determined by the Mint Assay. 
Provision is made for taking from each delivery of coins a certain 
number of pieces, for the annual trial of the coinage. The moneys 
arising from all charges and deductions from gold and silver bullion, 
manufacture of medals, seniorage on silver and gain on minor coinage, 
are to be transferred from time to time to the Treasury of the 
Unitep States. The expenses of distributing the subsidiary silver 
coin and the minor coinage, are paid out of the profits of such coin- 
age. With these exceptions, the expenditures of the Mint and Assay 
Offices are to be paid from appropriations made by law, on estimates 
furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The operations of Assay Offices, other than that at New York, are 
confined to the receipt of gold and silver bullion for melting and 
assaying, and return to the depositors of the same, in bars, with the 
weight and fineness stamped thereon. 

Offences against the coinage of the Unrrep STatTEs are defined, 
and the punishment therefor, upon conviction, prescribed. 


Summary.—The objects of the law are to insure first, the efficient 
administration of the business of the Mints and Assay Offices, and 
the prompt rendition and adjustment of their bullion and ordinary 
accounts. Second, to place the bullion and coinage interests of the 
Unsirep StTatTEs upon an equality with the most favored nations. 
It is expected that the new law will have the effect of having all the 
bullion products of the country minted at home, and which can be 
done without any appreciable increase of expenses, the capacity of 
the Mint establishment being double the present amount of business. 
Bullion being minted.on these advantageous terms will only be ex- 
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ported when required to adjust balances with foreign countries, 
and not as heretofore for the mere out-turn. More than half the 
bullion product of the country consists of gold containing silver or 
silver containing gold, in quantities to require the separation of the 
one metal from the other before either can be put in shape for coin- 
age or fine bars. A large portion of this bullion under former laws 
was exported direct, on account principally of there not being a 
sufficient market in the Unrrep Srares for the silver. It is ex- 
pected that this difficulty will, to a considerable extent, be removed 
by the issue of the trade dollar. 

The old laws made no provision in relation to abraded coin, while 
the new coinage act has fixed a limit of wear, corresponding very 
closely with that of the principal European nations ; but, with the ex- 
ception of the worn coin in the Treasury of the Unrrep States on 
the Ist of April last, the loss on gold coins below the legal limit of 
abrasion falls on the individual holder. As the loss from attrition 
arises while the coin was performing the function of the standard of 
value and circulating medium, it would appear to be just that the loss 
should fall upon the public and not upon the last holder, who has 
received it at its full nominal value. 

This principle has been recognized in the recent coinage law of 
the German Empire, provision being made for the redemption, at par, 
of gold coins worn below the legal limit of abrasion, when not pre- 
senting evidence of a fraudulent reduction. Should a similar pro- 
vision be enacted in this country, the redemption should take place 
at the Mints and not at the Treasury and Custom Houses, in order 
that the necessary scrutiny may be exercised by competent experts, 
to protect the government against fraudulent practices in respect to 
the coinage. It is proper to add that tampering with coin has never 
been carried on to any extent in the Unirep Srarss, and it is 
believed that laws having for their object the keeping of the standard 
coin within reasonable limits of the prescribed weight, can be as effi- 
ciently administered as any other laws having for their object the 
prevention of offences and punishment of crime. 


At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, held at their rooms, No. 63 William Street, in the City of New 
York, on the 6th of March, 1873, Hon. Witt1am E. Donee, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, the following communication from Mr. SamvueEt B. 
RUGGLES, in respect to the coinage act recently passed by the Con- 
gress of the UNITED STATEs, was presented and read for the infor- 
mation of the Chamber : 


New York, March 5th, 1873. 
To the Chamber of Commerce: 
The undersigned, Chairman of the Committee of the Chamber on 


Coinage and Currency, being unavoidably prevented from attending 
the monthly meeting of the Chamber, to be held on the 6th of March 
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inst., begs leave to communicate the following facts in respect to the 
coinage bill recently passed by Congress. This bill, which is en- 
titled “ An Act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, 
assay offices and coinage of the UnirEp Starss,” and contains sixty- 
seven sections, was introduced into the House of Representatives early 
in 1872, during the second session of the XLIId Congress, which 
closed yesterday at noon. The bill, as introduced, proposed to reduce 
the weight of the then existing silver dollar from 4124 grains to 384 
grains. The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, on 
examining and considering that provision, by resolution duly trans- 
mitted to Congress in June last, respectfully recommended that the 
weight of the silver dollar should be made precisely equivalent to 
that of the five franc silver coin of Europe, which would require an 
addition of less than one-half of one per cent. to the weight proposed 
in the bill. It being late in the session, the House passed the bill as 
at first introduced, and sent it to the Senate, where it was delayed to 
consider the amendment suggested by the Chamber. 


On the 20th of October, 1872, the National Board of Trade, as- 
sembled in the City of New York, after full examination of the sub- 
ject concurred, by unanimous resolution, in the recommendation of 
the Chamber, a copy of which resolution was duly communicated to 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate of the UNITED 
States. On the 16th of December, 1872, that Committee reported 
to the Senate the amendment thus recommended by the Chamber 
and the National Board of Trade, but with an important modification, 
proposing, in disregard of all national prejudices or predilections, to 
discontinue the coinage of the silver dollar as then existing as a portion 
of the silver currency of the UnNrreD StarTeEs, and to internationalize 
the silver half dollar in the manner proposed, by fixing its weight at 
124 metrical grammes, so that two half dollars would be precisely 
equivalent to the five franc silver coin of Europe and its equivalents, 
and would circulate by their side on terms of perfect equality in all 
the nations of the world using the franc system. This fundamental 
change, working, in fact, a total revolution in our silver currency, the 
Committee proposed to make still more effectual by a further amend- 
ment, which provided for the coinage, solely for purposes of commerce 
and not for currency, of a heavy silver trade dollar, to weigh 420 
grains, exceeging in value by 27-100ths of one cent the Mexican 
dollar, now bearing a considerable premium, and very largely used in 
commerce with the Oriental nations of the Pacific. 


The bill thus amended duly passed the Senate. The House disa- 
greed to the amendments, which led to the appointment of commit- 
tees of conference, consisting of Messrs. SHERMAN, Scott and 
BayArp of the Senate, and Messss. SamMvuEL Hooper, STOUGHTON 
and McCregry of the House. After much discussion in those com- 
mittees, the amendments in _— were unanimously approved, 
and the respective reports of the committees were unanimously con- 
curred in by both Houses, to wit, in the Senate on the 6th, and in 
the House on the 7th of February, thus finally passing the bill, which 
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was approved shortly afterwards by the President. Previously 
thereto, on the 31st December, 1872, a statement, prepared by the 
undersigned, of the condition at that time of the measure, and of the 
facts and reasons urged in favor of the amendment proposed by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Board of Trade, and es- 
pecially the importance of a preliminary unification of silver coin in 
greatly facilitating the eventual unification of the different coinages of 
gold, had been printed for the information of the members of the 
chamber, a copy of which is hitherto annexed. Separate copies of 
this statement had also been sent to each of the members of both 
Houses of Congress, who consequently legislated on the bill with full 
knowledge and appreciation of all the objects, aims, and contemplated 
effects of the proposed amendments. 


The slight addition made by the act, of less than one-half of one 
per cent. to the 192 grains, the lately existing weight of the half dol- 
lars of the UNITED STATES, certainly will not prevent their free cir- 
culation, as heretofore, in most of the countries of NorTH and SoutH 
AMERICA and the islands appurtenant to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea; while their material internationalization will permit 
them, whenever carried to, Continental Evrore in commerce or by 
travelers, (to whom they will be peculiarly convenient and desir- 
able,) to pass without recoinage, discount or other impediment, bear- 
ing the emblems of our Republic through all the populous nations 
now using the five france silver coin, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
eastern boundaries of GreEcE. The wide diffusion and populariza- 
tion of this international coin, extending through nearly one hundred 
and fifty degrees of longitude—from the “Golden Gate” on the 
Pacific to the mouth of the Dardanelles—will moreover exert an efficient 
and beneficial influence in hastening the necessary reform in most if 
not all of the other silver coinages of the world. The comparatively 
provincial circulation in separate portions of northern EvRoPE of the 
“ shilling,” the “thaler,” and the “ rouble,” all differing in weight and 
and none of them metrical, must inevitably yield in time to the uni- 
form metrical silver coin of a higher and broader civilization. The 
friends of international coinage may now reasonably indulge the hope 
that the enlightened nations of the European world will all unite, ere 
long, in carrying into practical effect the memorable and emphatic 
declaration at St. Helena, by the first NAPOLEON, more than half a 
century ago, that “among the civilizing agencies most needed in 
EUROPE, was @ common money.” 


It is proper to add, that the active interest manifested by our cos- 
mopolitan city, in respect to a general international coinage of gold 
a silver, for the common use of the world at large, may be due, in 
part, to the important fact shown by the official tables, that during 
the period of four years ending in June, 1871, the foreign commerce 
of the port of New York, in exports, imports and re-exports of gold 
and silver coin and bullion, amounted to $ 271,046,929 ; that of the 
port of San Francisco, during the same period, to $ 77,343,662; that 
of New Orleans to $5,500,699 ; that of Boston to $1,993,359 ; and 
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that of Philadelphia to $426,648. The aggregate of all the other 
ports of the Un1rep STATES was comparatively unimportant. 

A full and authenticated copy of this new coinage act, which takes 
effect by its terms on the first of April next, and which contains many 
important provisions in respect.to gold and silver coin and bullion, in 
which our merchants and others dealing in the precious metals are 
directly and largely interested, should be printed for the use of the 
chamber. SAMUEL B. Rueeves, Chairman. 


ExpLANATORY Note.—The statement in the preceding com- 
munications that the excess in value of the new silver “ trade” dol- 
lar over the MEXICAN dollar amounts to 75 of a‘cent, is taken from 
the official report to the Secretary of the Treasury of the UNITED 
States, made in November, 1872, by Doctor LiInDERMAN, former 
Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, and Professor ToRREY, present 
chief of the Assay Office in New York. That report shows, however, 
that the weight of the fine silver in the proposed trade dollar exceeds 
that in the Mexican dollar by three-quarters of a grain troy, equiva- 
lent very nearly to ,°%, of a cent. If the latter be the true excess of 
value, it serves still further to strengthen the opinion expressed in 
that report, that the new “ trade” dollar will, “in a short time, com- 
mand a premium of 6 or 8 per cent.” Such a premium would affect 
very advantageously the price of our silver bullion, the yearly product 
of which, as stated in the same report, “has been increasing in the 
last three years, and now amounts to twenty millions of dollars.” 


It becomes more and more evident, that although gold alone should 
constitute the legal standard value, silver, for commercial and prac- 
tical purposes, must continue to form a large and necessary portion 
of the metallic money of the world. 


I. The act of Congress creating this new office and authorizing 
new coins, was passed February 12, 1873. The first two sections 
refer to the new office, viz. : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the mint of 
the United States is hereby established as a bureau of the Treasury 
Department, embracing in its organization and under its control all 
mints for the manufacture of coin, and all assay offices for the 
stamping of bars, which are now or which may be hereafter author- 
ized by law. The chief officer of the said bureau shall be denomi- 
nated the Director of the Mint, and shall be under the general direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, He shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall hold his office for the term of five years, unless sooner removed 
by the President, upon reasons to be communicated by him to the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. That the Director of the Mint shall have the general su- 
pervision of all mints and assay offices, and shall make an annual 
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report to the Secretary of the Treasury of their operations at the 
close of each fiscal year, and from time to time such additional reports, 
setting forth the operations and condition of such institutions, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall require, and shall lay before him the 
annual estimates for their support. And the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall appoint the number of clerks, classified according to law, 
necessary to discharge the duties of said bureau. 


II. Repemption oF Base Corns.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has issued a cireular advising all persons holding copper-bronze or 
copper-nickel coins, heretofore authorized by law, that they can 
exchange them for minor coins, namely: five, three, and one-cent 
pieces, authorized by the act of February, 1873, by presenting or 
forwarding them to the Philadelphia Mint, in sums not less than 
twenty dollars, or a multiple thereof, properly assorted by denomi- 
nations, and advising the Superintendent of the amount and kind 
of coin desired in return, Persons desiring the redemption of any 
of the minor coins may forward them to the mint and receive 
a check therefor, or may present or forward them to the office of the 
Treasurer, some Assistant Treasurer, or designated depositary of the 
Unitep STATES, in assorted quantities, advising the officer to whom 
sent of the amount and kind of coin forwarded, ‘and the amount and 
kind of lawful money desired in return. 


III. American NUMISMATIC AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SocrETY.— 
At the annual meeting of the above society, held March 27, at New © 
York, the following were elected officers : 

President, CHARLES E. Antuon, LL. D.; First Vice-President, 
BensyAMIN Betts; Second Vice-President, DANIEL PARISH, Jr.; 
Corresponding Secretary, L. Watson ; Recording Secretary, WILLIAM 
Portion ; Librarian, I. F. Woop ; Curator, E. Grou. 

The treasurer’s report exhibited a balance in favor of the society. 
A committee was appointed to examine the by-laws and prepare such 
amendments as would further the interests of the society and its use- 
fulness. 


IV. ScANDINAVIAN CorInaGE.—The new Scandinavian coinage 
law, which is about to be adopted by SwepEn, Norway, and Den- 
MARK, fixes gold as the standard coin. The “crown” is the nominal 
unit, though a silver piece. Gold coin are to be minted in the value 
of ten and twenty-crowns. There are to be one and two-crown 
pieces in silver. The “crown” is subdivisible in a hundred oers, 
5,221 oer pieces being coined of bronze, 50, 40, 25, and 10-oer pieces 
in silver ; 248 crowns in gold are to hold a kilogramme of the pure 
metal. 
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V. Tue Merric System.—It should not be forgotten that the 
plan for the unification of the currency, the international metric sys- 
tem of coins, now about to be adopted, originated with a Rhode 
Islander, the late THomas A. TeF¥Ft, of Providence, whose plan 
received the warm commendation of some of the best minds of the 
age. Since his death, the able papers that he prepared on this sub- 
ject, and brought into successful notice in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
have been published by Rev. E. M. Stone, with a memoir of Mr. 
Trerrr. That plan is the basis of our new coinage and mint law. 

— Providence Journal. 


VI. THe Assay AT THE Mint.—The following-named gentlemen 
were appointed by the President as special Commissioners to attend 
at the annual assay at the United States Mint at Philadelphia, on 
Monday, February 10th: F. A. P. Barnarp, President of Columbia 
College, New York; Prof. Joun Torrey, United States Assay 
Office; Prof. W. P. Biraxe, New Haven, Conn.; Prof. F. A. 
Watker, of New Haven; Prof. R. W. Raymonp, of New York; 
Prof. R. E. RoGrrs, of Philadelphia; Hon. H. R. LinpERMAN, of 
Philadelphia ; J. G. Fet1, of Philadelphia ; Joan Jay Knox, Comp- 
troller of the Currency ; E. Hitcarp, Assistant Superintendent U. 8. 
Coast Survey. 


VII. Metrine or Gotp at THE Mint.—The United States Mint 
has commenced melting the first instalment ($1,000,000) of twenty 
millions $1 gold pieces, which, during the ensuing month are to be 
re-coined into larger denominations. These pieces were of incon- 
venient size, and the government has experienced trouble in issuing 
them in large quantities. This induced the government to take them 
from the Sub-'T'reasury in New York, where they have been idle the 
past few years, and place the metal in a more desirable shape. 


From 1849, when the first one-dollar gold pieces were coined at the 
Mint in this city, to 1867, when the coinage was stopped, there has 
been $17,709,442 made in the Philadelphia Mint alone. It is pre- 
sumed that the whole issue of $1 gold pieces will amount to over 
thirty millions. 

One million of gold dollars, when first issued. by the Mint, will 
weigh 3,686 pounds avoirdupois, or a fraction over one ton (twenty 
ewt.) and four-fifths. In twenty millions of dollars we have nearly 
thirty-three tons. The loss by abrasion in one million dollars is 
$4,408 37. In other words, $20,000,000, used ten years, loses 
$88,167 40. Ifthe twenty million pieces to be melted were piled in 
a perpendicular line, they would reach eleven and five-sixths miles. 
Were the pieces laid flat on a level plain, they would extend one 
hundred and fifty-eight miles—Phila. North American, March 4th. 
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VIII. German Cormmsace.—The London Economist of the 11th of 
aw has the following concerning the new German coinage of 
gold: 

According to the last statement, the German Government has been 
making rather less progress than usual with its gold coinage. For 
the most part of last year, the coinage was at the rate of nearly half 
a million a week, but in the interval between Nov. 23 and Dec. 21 


the coinage was at a less rate: 
Marks. £ 


On Dec. 21 the coinage was 416,401,820 .. 20,820,091 
On Nov. 23 it was 390,293,890 .. 19,514,694 


Increase 26,107,930 .. 1,305,397 


Thus the increase is £ 1,305,000 in four weeks, or about £ 326,000 
per week, against a previous weekly average of between £ 450,000 
and £500,000. The German Government, in the interval, appears 
to have been coining 10-mark pieces almost exclusively, which ac- 
counts for the smaller out-turn in value, although an equal number of 
pieces may have been struck. The comparison is: 

Coinage, Coinage, 
Nov. 28. Dee. 21. Increase, 
Marks. Marks. Marks. 


20-mark pieces..-... 337,634,380 .. 339,115,780 .. 1,481,400 
10-mark pieces 52,659,510... 77,236,040 .. 24,626,530 


Ee 390,293,890 .. 416,401,920 .. 26,107,930 


IX. A Rare Cottection—Mr. CHartes G. NicHoLson, of 
Baltimore, is the owner of a most unique, interesting and valuable 
collection of autographs, ancient coins, revolutionary and other docu- 
ments, including also some rare curiosities from Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, and many Indian relics. Some of them may be considered 
almost fabulously valuable in consequence of their uniqueness and 
rarity. Among the revolutionary records is a muster-roll, in plain, 
legible writing, of two companies of Maryland artillery, commanded 
by Captains Brown and Dorsey, joined by Col. Howarp’s artillery 
on the 3d of June, 1778, and consolidated finally under Captain 
Brown. This roll contains only fifty members, Muster-rolls bear- 
ing nearly the same date, from Camp Fredericksburg, Ticonderoga, 
Fort Schuyler, Camp Chester and Valley Forge are also in Mr. 
NicHotson’s possession. Of the autographs are those of kings, 
emperors and distinguished personages, some of whom lived a 
thousand years ago. One piece of silver dates back over three 
thousand years, whilst many others show great antiquity and rare- 
ness. At some future time it is quite likely these relics will be 
donated and placed by the owner in a position where the public can 
have free and permanent access to them. 
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X. Otp Corns RecovErED.—The Rev. S. J. Knapp, of Paterson, 
N. J., has received from his brother, in SPAIN, a collection of rare 
coins, which are thus described : 


The two Roman coins were called Aureus, having the date A. D. 
397, or 1150 from the foundation of Rome, 753 B. C. 

One has the image of the Emperor Honortvs, with the inscription 
“D. N. Honortvs, P. F. Ave.”—that is, “Our Lord Honortvs, 
Aveustus” (emperor). On the other side is the picture of a Roman 
legionary soldier, with the Roman signum (or standard) in the right 
hand, and the representation of “ Victory” perched on a globe and 
in the act of crowning the triumphant soldier—all held in the legion- 
ary’s left hand. He is standing with his foot on the body of a pros- 
trate Goth. The reading is, “The Victory of Aucustus (the Em- 
peror) over the Goths.” The date is below: “C. O. M. O. L.” 
(C—i100; M—1000 ; L—50)—1150—A. D. 397. 


The other coin is nearly the same, with the exception of the name 
ARCADIUS, instead of that of his brother Honorrvs. 


These coins are in a handsome state of preservation. They are 
free from anything like tarnish, and the gold has a yellower, purer, 
clearer look than even the gold of to-day. The intricate representa- 
tions upon them, with all the finest lines; the very expressions, not 
only in the vignettes of the emperors, but in the minute expressions 
of the smaller soldier and Goth, are as perfect as can be. Indeed, 
there is no United States coin of the present day that begins to 
have as clear outlines and perfect engraving. It would put to shame 
the majority of the die-sinkers to-day. It is an evidence that in some 
respects—and this is one—the ancients possessed a knowledge of 
art superior to that of the present day. The edges of the coins are 
not so finely finished as those of to-day, but in all other respects 
they are more perfect. 

The first two silver coins are of the reign of AUGUsTUS CasaR, the 
first Emperor of Rome, whe died A. D.14. He was called Pater 
Patria, or “ The Father of His Country,” by a formal decree of the 
Roman Senate about twenty years before CuRist. CHRIST was born 
under him, and he is the CzsaR mentioned in LUKE ii, 1. The pic- 
ture of this emperor appears upon the coins, as perfect as a freshly- 
taken photograph. 

The third silver coin is of the reign of TrnERIvs Casar, who died 
A. D. 37. It was under him that CuRistT was put to death. He was 
the second Emperor of Romer. This is the “penny” of which 
CuristT said, “ Show me a penny !” (Denarius.) 

The fourth coin is one of the reign of Nero, who died A. D. 68. 
It was he to whom Pav appealed, saying: “I appeal unto 
CzsaR,” and before whom he was brought at Rome, and under whom 
he was put to death in A. D. 66—two years before the death of NERO 
himself. Judging from the coin, the features of NERo betray him as 
being precisely such a man as history records him. He was a heart- 
less, blood-thirsty-looking emperor, holding his head up in a manner 
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at once suggesting cruelty and arrogance. If there is any truth in 
= — of Nero fiddling while Rome burned, this is the very man 
who did it. 


All these coins are in a perfect state of preservation, the letters and 
pictures showing forth plainly, although a little worn. These coins 
appear to have been in use; while the gold ones are apparently new 
(if new can be applied to anything 1,476 years old)—we mean just 
from the “ mint.” 


The silver coins of AUGUSTUS are about 1,900 years old. That of © 


TIBERIUS about 1,830 years old; that of Nero about 1,800 years 
old. All these were recently found in Spar, in a buried earthen 
jar; the latter, by the way, being apparently as perfect as when it 
was just molded. 


XI. Tue Earty Cors or AmericA.—The committee of publi- 
cation of the New England Numismatic and Archeological Society, 
at Boston, have commenced the publication of a work on the early 
coinage of America. It will include the Sommer Islands pieces ; all 
the silver coinage of New ENGLAND; the Rosa Americana coins ; the 
Granby tokens ; the colonial pieces of VirGrn1A; the early coins of 
Vermont, Connecticut, New JERSEY, and MassacHusetts ; the 
Washington issues; together with the pattern pieces of the Mint, pre- 
vious to its regular issues of 1793; also many tokens struck in 
Evropre for circulation in this country, etc., ete. It is the intention 
of the committee to make it a more complete and thorough work on 
the early numismatic history of America than has ever been pub- 
lished ; and to accomplish this, time, labor, and money have been 
freely given, as the book will abundantly testify. The work will, 
necessarily, embrace much of the early history of this country—a 
great deal of which has never been published—and will, therefore, 
commend itself to many antiquarians and historians outside of the 
numismatic ranks. An edition of but three hundred and fifty copies 
will be printed, and issued to subscribers only, in a series of about 
ten numbers, containing thirty-two quarto pages each, printed on fine 
tinted paper, with new type, and each number will contain at least 
one full page of accurate illustrations. The price is One Dollar per 
number. Owing to the heavy outlay attending its production, sub- 
scribers are required to accompany their orders with five dollars, one- 
half the estimated amount of subscription. No. 1 is now ready for 
delivery. Subscriptions to this work may be made through the office 
of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


XII. The “NumIsMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SocrETY OF Mon-. 


TREAL” have commenced the publication of the “Canadian Anti- 
quarian and Numismatic Journal,” in quarterly numbers of 48 pages, 
with numerous engravings, edited by a committee of the society. 
Terms, $ 1.50 per annum. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 
FOR THREE MONTHS. 


Monthly Report, Compiled by THomas DENNY & Co., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 39 Wall St. 


(Continued from page 903, May No.) 


STOCKs. FEB., 1873. , MaR., 1873. | APRIL, 1873. 
Lowest. Highest, | Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. Highest: 
U.S. Six per ets. of 1831, Coupon Bds. 114 -- 1134 1184 .. 1203] 1183 .. 121 
‘« Five-Twenty of 1862, “ 1144 -- 115g | 1154 oo MERE 2. 1988 
“ 1864, “ M14$ .. Lldg| 115} 2. 117$| 116 .. 1188 
“ 1265, ‘“ lot -- 1164/1168 .. 1184] 117% .. 120} 
“ 1865, New, “ Ad4g -- 1433) 1144 2. 116$]115¢ .. 113 
és 1367, “ 1lvg diog| 116 .. 1184] 1164 .. 120 
“ 1863, “ 1164 -- 1103] 1164 .. 118 |116 .. 118 
‘* Ten-Forty Coupon Bonds 1143 -- 1154) 110 .. 1124) 111 .. 1143 
« Five per cent. of 1881........ M34 -- 1i3¥) 112% .. 115$} 1154 .. 1164 
“ Six per cent. Currency........ 114s -- 1154/1133 .. 115 | 1124 .. 116 
Tenn. Six per cent. Bonds, Old..... 79 ost] 80 .. 86 | 774 808 
«New 79 -. O34! 79% .. 86 | 784 804 
Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, Old. 49 4y 444 <a 6 a 
= New.... -- ca e- <s aa ee 
“ * “ ~~ Consol... 554 56 | 554 -. 56$] 52 1. 54 
N. Carolina Six per ct. Bonds...... 33 34] 314 .. 32 | 30 30 
‘ New....... 188 -- 184) 17 .. 18 | 16 17 
“ is Special Tax 14 -- 10 | 13 2. 13 | 13 
S. C. Six per ct. Bds. Jan. & July. 204 --. 224] 17 .. 204] 174 
«¢ April & Oct.. zo 26} 22 .. 23 | 93 
a Six per cent. Bonds....... 938 99 | 934 .. 953] 933 
Canton Company of Maryland 100 102 | 93} .. 1024] 90° 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.... 1184 -- 124 | 117° .. 123 | 4192 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Maryland. 48 33) 514 .. 573] 533 
Quicksilver Mining Company 43% 40 .. 45 | 38 
Preferred 5° 50 .. 54 | 50 
Mariposa Mining Company + | aes oe 
Preferred 1 lL «. Sat 4 
Western Union Telegraph Co 834 83 .. 908] 778 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company.. 59+ 49 .. Giss . 
Adams Express Company......-.. 943 94 959} 923 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Co... 89 - 804 -. 859] 78°. 
American Merchants’ Union Express 66 66 .. 694] 653 .. 
United States Express 70 - 4; 724 .. 76 | 71h. 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson River R. R. 1014 - 4/100 .. 1064) 97 . 
Erie Railroad, Common 63 24 .. 664) 634 .. 
“ Preferred 78 2 | 74 «4. 798) 73 
Harlem Railroad, Common Shares. 1184 1127 .. 139 |120 
Reading Railroad Shares -- oe eres) 
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STocks. 


N.York & New Haven R.R. Shares. . 
pe Central Railroad Co 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R.R. . 
Panama Railroad Company Shares = 
Union Pacific Railroad ‘5 
Illinois Central Railroad ae 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh R.R. ‘‘ Gtd. 

= Col., Cinn. & Ind. R.R... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R. 

- Burlington & Quincy “ 

- & Alton Railroad .. 
- - Pref. 

« & Northwestern R.R. Shares 

cc “ Pref. 
Del., itieana & West. R.R. Co. 
Pittsb’gh, Ft. Wayne & Chic., Guar. 
Toledo & Wabash R. R. Co. Shares. 

Pref. 
St. Louis, Alton & ies Haute R.R. 
sis Pref. 
Ohio & Mississippi R.R. Co. Shares 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R.R. 
= Pref. 
Mulwaukee & St. Paul R.R. Shares 
= Pref. 
meine Hartford & Erie R.R. Shares 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Cen. R.R. Shares 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad... 
New Jersey Central Railroad Shares 
Morris & Essex Railroad Shares. 
N. Y. Central Six p. ct. Bds. of 1883 
Erie First Mortgage Bonds of 1868. - 
Long Dock Bonds 
Mich. Southern Sinking Fund Bonds 
Seven p. ct. 2d Mtge. 
Central Pacific 1st Mortgage Bonds 
Union . 
5 “Land Grant Bonds. - 
= *¢ Income Bonds 
Alton & Terre Haute Ist Mtge. Bds. 
= 72 © Pree 
es - ** Income Bds. 
Belleville & So. Ill. 1st Mtge. 8 p. ct. 
Chic. & N. W. Consol’n 8. F. Bonds 
* Ist Mortgage Bonds. - 
Cleveland & Tol. Sinking Fund Bds. 

‘a & Pittsb’gh Consol’n Bds. 

Ki - Second Mtge. 

“e se Third “ 

“ee “cc Fourth “ 
Chic., Rock Isl’d & Pac. 7 p ct. Bds. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ist Mortgage 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain R.R. Bds. 
Col.,Chic.& Ind. Cen. Ist Mtge.Bds. 

“ “é “ 9d ‘cc 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Ist, E.D. 
= Ist,W.D. 
“c “ “e 2d, W. D. 
Cedar Falls & Minn. ist Mtge. Bds. 
Boston, Hart. & Erie Ist Mtge. Bds. 


FEB., 1873. 
Lowest. Highest. 
141 .. 142} 
107%... iit 

904 .. 97% 

95 .. 1264 

33 .. 364 
1193 . 

834 

90 
1113 
7 <- 
1... 

1124 

380 

89 
100. 

924 .. 

714 .. 


448 .. 
423 

eS .. 
518 .. 
734 .. 








MaR., 
Lowest, Highest. 
1394 .. 
- 1084/1034 .. 


105 
914 

1063 
338 


1174 - 
88 


87 
112 
111 


112 
80 


935 


1873. | APRIL, 1873. 


Lowest. Highest. 


141 | 1354 .. 139 


964| 88% .. 


~ 1274| 103 


35% | 25 
123 | 114 
904| 88 


90 | 824 .. 
117% | 1044 .. 


-. 113. | 109 
108} .. 


112% | 110 
1144 | 112 
824] 76 
90 | 83 


g .. 102 | 95 . 
95$| 914 


ioe 101 | 


744| 62 


25 


- 118 


1053 
934 

1124 
35 


894 
874 
1143 
111 
1114 


. 113} 


824 
ag 


- 101 


468| 408 -- 


45%| 37 
66 | 65 
603] 53 


764| 633 .. 
94| 25 - 


63 


-. 105 | 96 


914} 90 


424| 354 .. 


95 | 94} .. 


-. 1034| 103 


954| 95} .- 





874| 854. 
794| 734 
77 | 724 
39 | 88 
814} 80 
91 | 90 


- 100 | 97 


~. 101 | 102 





99 | .. 
-. |100 
86 | 84 


=. 105 | 1043 .. 
> 1003} 99 |. 
: 104 | 1023 - 


- 104 | 1038 .. 
953] 944 .. 


919] 853 .. 


7441 722 . 


914} 894 . 
8y | 87} .. 


81 act 
80 80 
424' 36 
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Daily Price of Gold at New Jf ork. [June, 


THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


(Continued from page 899, May No.) 


The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily on 
gold at New York, in the month of April, 1873, compared with the same period 
in the years 186¢-72. The figures in full-face type denote the lowest and 
highest quotations of the month: 








= oe 
Ap’l,1873. | 1873. | 1872. 1871. | 1870. | 1869.| 1868. 


i 
| 
on _ —j ——| 





Tuesday .. | 16f 174/10 10] 108 103\/NN3 113) 318 314 | 383 384 
Wednesday | 16f 178) 9% 10 | Sum. | 1i¢ 119/34 32 | 379 38h 
3/Thursday.. | 174 17%; 4% 108] 103 103) Stum. 314. 314) 37% 38% 
Friday... | 172 18$/ 10 108] 103 10§| 114 11%; Sum. | 384 383 
5\Saturday .. | 184 19 | 10§ 104) 104 108) 11f 124] 31g 313) Sun. 
‘Sunday | Sun. | 104 108] 104 104/113 12$| 314 31%] 37% 384 
7|/Monday ... | 183 193| Suam. (Good Fri.| 11g 123) 318 313 B37} 303 
/Tuesday ..| 18 183] 104 103/N@} 10§| 124 12§] 31g 323] 384 388 
Wednesday | 17% 1¢8| 104 103] Sum. | 128 134] 324 334/ 384 38% 
10/Thursday.. | 17% 18%] 104 103] 10 108] Sum. | 328 33% |Good Fri. 
i1|Friday -... | Holiday. | 10g 103] 104 108) 13 144] Sum. | 383 384 
12/Saturday .. | 18g B93| 10¢ 103] 103 108| 128 138] 32% 338) Sum. 
13\Sunday.| Sum. | 104 103] 10f 108) 124 12§] 328 325 | 384 39 
14\Monday ... | 184 18%; Sum. | 10$ 104] 12g 13 | 32§ 334)| 383 38) 
15|Tuesday .. | 17$ 18$| 108 10%] 10g 10% |Good Fri.| 32} 323] 384 388 
16|Wednesday | 174 172) 10§ 114} Sum. | 134 133] 323 338 | 38 384 
17|Thursday.. | 17 17§| 10G 114] 108 103] Sum. | 33 334) 384 388 
18)Friday .... | 17} 13%] l0§ 113] 10% 11} 134 133] Sum. | 384 34 
19/Saturday .. | 17% 184) 11 113] 11§ 114] 134) 13§] 334 338 | Sun. 
20\Sumday.| Sum. | 114 118] 11 BM] 134 138] 33f 343] 388 39 
21/Monday ... | 178 17%] Sum. | 10% 11§| 13 133] 344 34g | 384 393 
22/Tuesday... | 17% 17%] 114 11%] 10§ 11 | 12% 134] 34 349) 398 408 
23/Wednesday | 174 173| 118 11%] Sum. | 134 134] 334 333] 393 408 
24'Thursday.. | 174 17%| 11$ 124] 103 103] Sum. | 334 33}| 394 39% 








25|/Friday .... | 174 17%| 125 12%| 10% 11 | 133 13§] Sum. | 383 39 
26\Saturday .. | 173 173) 12% 134)! 102 10%] 1384 133] 338 338] Sum. 
27 Sunday.| Sun. 128 13 | 1628 113] 13% 143] 334 34 | 383 394 
28|Monday...| 17 17%} Suam. | 10% 114} 148 153) 3384 34 | 39 394 
4 
4 








29/Tuesday -. {NG 174) 128 123] 118 114] 143 LSB] 338 34 | 39 393 
30\/Wednesday | 16% I }24 $22! Sum. | 144 154] 34 B41) 39 = 394 





é 
é 
é 





The gold market for the month of April closed at abcut the same premium as 
the opening. The lowest rate for the whole month was 163 (30th); the highest 
was 194 (12th). The unfavorable features of the month, when compared with 
the same period in the years 1870, 1871, and 1872, are the positive and inevit- 
able results of a bad policy encouraged by the banks, and fustered by the Treas- 
ury. These results follow the inaction of Congress on the subject of the cur- 
rency. Instead of initiating a policy of contraction, whereby the banks, in a 
few years, might assist the Treasury in the resumption of specie payments, the 
Treasury is empowered to increase the paper circulation at its own option or 
will; and the banks are still authorized to sell the gold which should be retained 
for future uses, and until the specie reserve-be made 10, 15 or 20 per cent. of their 
cash liabilities. 





The Panics of 1857 and of 1866. 


_THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 


(Continued from the My No., page 869.) 


CHAPTER 1. The Origin and Progress of Banking. 2. The Rise of Banking 
in England. 3. The History of the Bank of England. 4. The London 
Bankers. 5. Country Banks. 6. Joint-Stock Banks. 7. Branch Banks. 8&8. 
Banks of Deposit. 9. Banks of Remittance. 10. Banks of Circulation. 11. 
Banks of Discount. 12. Cash Credit Banks. 13. Loan Banks. 14. Savings 
Banks. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH.—THE PaANICS OF 1857 AND OF 1866. 


Mr. GILBART’s estimate of the effects of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844, in producing that singularly similar sequence of variations in 
the rate of interest “to which we must always be liable as long as 
our currency is regulated by the act,” has been amply verified by 
subsequent experience. Nor are these fluctuations of rise and fall in 
the bank rate more marked in the regularity of their fitfulness, than 
is the recurrence of those far more momentous periodic changes in 
the money market which entail misery upon thousands of happy 
households, and even bring nations themselves to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

There is a general impression that panies recur at regular intervals 
of about ten years each; nor can this be wondered at, seeing that the 
years 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, and 1866 have, from various causes, 
been marked by the catastrophes so named. Judging by this recur- 
rence of disasters at an apparently fixed period, it certainly seems as 
if there were a cycle, and this of but short duration, fated to bring in 
its train ruin to the monetary world and to millions outside of it. 
Going further back than the earliest years named abave, we find no 
such fatal sequences; and when we take into consideration that, 
together with the immense development within the last few years of 
trade and commerce, there has grown up along with it nof* alone a 
wholesome feeling of caution, the fruit of bitter experience, but a 
fuller and wider knowledge as well of the invariable laws which pre- 
vail no less in the financial than in the physical world, one cannot 
but hope that the monetary whirlwinds called panics will eventually 
have their cause defined as accurately, and the means of escape from 
their destructive force as distinctly known, as are those of the fiercest 
storm-winds. The dominant causes of the panics of the years speci- 
fied, and their distinguishing characters, differ in some essential par- 
ticulars. In one feature, indeed, they are all alike—the unreasoning 
fear which heralds, accompanies, follows, always accelerates, and 
sometimes produces these devastating tornadoes. 

The presumed derivation of the word attests its significance. 
Causeless dread occasioned by the voices of mountain or of forest, 
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which were ascribed to “the great god, Pan,” became fossilized in the 
word “ Panic ;” or, according to another etymology, it originated in 
Pan, a general of Baccuus, putting to ignominious flight an army 
(which, outnumbering his own, was preparing to fall upon him in a 
rocky valley) by ordering his soldiers to awaken the surrounding 
echoes ; their shouts reverberating on all sides, seemed to proceed 
from an innumerable host, and the enemy fled in fear. A stampede 
of horses or of buffaloes in the prairies of AMERICA, the panic which 
will indifferently seize a disorderly mob or veteran troops, and a 
monetary crisis, are “of imagination all compact”—they paralyze 
the reason. They also mournfully resemble each other in another 
sad particular; the misery they bring upon thousands of innocent 
persons. In these two points a picture and description of one would 
serve for a counterpart of all. 

Like the awful panic of 1825, that of 1857 came suddenly upon 
the public. A general delusion had prevailed in the former year, 
countenanced by the speeches from the throne on the opening and on 
the prorogation of Parliament, as well as by the complacent remarks 
of members of both houses, that the country was about to enjoy an 
era of unexampled prosperity. PERu and Mexico were to pour into 
her lap the fabled wealth of EL Dorapo, and the golden sands of 
PactTo.us to be eclipsed by the treasures which every tide would bring 
up the Thames. By the end of the year those fairy visions had dis- 
appeared before stern realities. It was the same in 1857. Families 


that had been living in opulence, or reveling in fancied enjoyment of 
palaces like ALADDIN’s, were in a few brief agonizing hours reduced 
to beggary and plunged in despair—their fortunes gone, their hopes 
dreams. Labor was driven from its accustomed fields; commerce 
laid prostrate; credit all but extinct; energy paralyzed; fear and 
distrust in the ascendant; and enterprise a departed spirit. The 
gloom was universal, for thousands in every rank of life were ruined. 


In sober truth, the crisis of 1857 fell upon the commercial world 
like a thunderbolt. Notwithstanding the extra expenditure entailed 
by the Crimean war, peace was concluded before the national 
resouftes had been strained beyond the limit their strength could 
bear. 

“A period of nearly ten years,” says an able writer, “uneventful 
as far as commercial disaster is concerned, may be passed over in 
silence, except to remark that in 1852 consols attained their maximum 
price since 1737, namely, 1012. The beginning of the memorable 
year, 1857, seemed to promise a long period of commercial ease, but 
the outbreak of the mutiny in Iyp14, the consequent suspension of 
remittances from that quarter, and the inverse demand for specie, the 
demand for capital to supply materials of war to the government and 
the East India Company—all those causes tended to depress the 
funds. In January they reached 943; in November they fell to 
874—lower than at any time since January, 1856, during the pres- 
sure of the Russian war.”* 


* Commercial Panics, by ARTHUR LOCKER. Companion to the Eritish Almanac, 1867. 
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Even so late in the year as the month of August, the public were 
unapprehensive of the sterm soon to ensue, and few or none foresaw 
the severity with which i would rage. During the inquiry which 
followed, the Governor of the Bank stated: 

“Things were at this time pretty stationary ; the prospects of har- 
vest were very good; there was no apprehension that commerce was 
otherwise than sound. There were certain more far-seeing persons 
who considered that the great stimulus given by the war expenditure, 
which had created a very large consumption of goods imported from 
the East and other places, must now occasion some collapse; and 
still more those who observed that the merchants, notwithstanding 
the enhanced prices of produce, were nevertheless importing as they 
had done successfully in the previous years. But the public gen- 
erally viewed trade as sound, and were little aware that a crisis of 
any sort was impending, far less that it was so near at hand.” 

The crisis of 1847 had been owing chiefly to excessive railway 
speculations at home; this of 1857 was mainly due to overtrading 
abroad. 

About the middle of September, the mails brought disastrous news 
from the Untrep Srates. American railway securities had fallen 
nearly twenty per cent. The railway accounts had long been 
“cooked,” and the too well-known results of the process followed— 
sudden and enormous depreciations of railway stock, widely-spread 
distrust, a drain upon the American banks, and failures shaking com- 
mercial credit to its centre. The proximate cause of this terrible 
crisis in AMERICA was the stoppage of the Ohio Life and Trust 
Company ; an establishment which made advances on financial secu- 
rities, and which, at the time it stopped payment, held deposits to 
the amount of £ 1,200,000. Hereupon a deliberately planned sys- 
tem of “bearing” operations was put in movement, which was 
described in the Times’ city article of September 10, 1857, as follows : 


“There is actually a powerful combination for the avowed purpose 
of bringing all the principal undertakings to ruin. A large body of 
active persons are known to be associated for the purpose; they 
influence the press to work out their views, and are alleged not 
merely to operate with a joint capital, but to hold regular meetings 
and permanently retain legal advisers, whose chief vocation, it may 
be assumed, is to discover points that may enable the validity of each 
kind of security to be called in question, and thus to create universal 
distrust.” 

The downfall of the Ohio Life and Trust Company had been 
quickly followed by the failure of one hundred and fifty banks in 
PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, VirGIniA, and RHODE ISLAND; and 
since no less than eighty millions of American railway stock were 
computed to be held in ENGLAND, a large demand for bullion on 
American account set in here. The run for deposits in specie on the 
New York banks, brought about by the villainous “ bearing” organi- 
zation noticed above, swelled distrust in AMERICA into a panic, which 
soon reacted on ENGLAND. By the middle of October failures began 
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to be numerous here. Liverpool and Glasgow, ever necessarily the 
most sensitive to fluctuations in the American markets, exhibited 
unmistakable indications of the probable severity of the coming 
storm. Rumors spread affecting the BoroucH Bank oF LIVERPOOL* 
and the WESTERN Bank OF SCOTLAND; and the alarm in London, 
where failures were following in quick succession, rose to its height 
when, on November 7th, the great firm of Dennistoun & Co., which 
had numerous agencies in AMERICA and AUSTRALIA, stopped pay- 
ment, with liabilities of about two millions sterling; and when, on 
the morning of the 9th, news arrived of the failure of the WESTERN 
Bank OF ScoTLAND for between six and seven millions. Together 
with this intelligence came a call for gold from ScorTLanp, a most 
unexpected, because unusual and exceptional circumstance, the pre- 
dilection of the Scotch for their one-pound note currency, and the 
confidence justly reposed in their tried, tested, and proven system of 
banking, inclining the Scotch banks to forego keeping any large 
metallic reserves. Three hundred thousand sovereigns were 
despatched to meet this demand; and when, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, the city was excited by the suspension of SANDERSON & Co., a 
great discount house, with liabilities to the amount of upwards of five 
millions, when further demands for gold came from ScoTLAND, when 
large calls followed from IRELAND as well, when tremendous failure 
succeeded tremendous failure, and the utter rottenness which had per- 
vaded the commercial world became apparent, and general bankruptcy 
seemed imminent—recourse was had, for the second time, to the pan- 
acea—suspension of the Bank Act of 1844. Government authorized 
the BANK OF ENGLAND to exceed the prescribed limit of its issues 
by discounts and advances upon approved securities. 

This authorization, which was given on the 12th, at once quieted 
the public mind; but there was this notable difference between the 
effects of the first suspension of the act in 1847 and of the present, 
that whereas in that year the mere notice of suspension had operated 
as a charm, and notes to the amount only of £ 400,000 were actually 
issued in excess of the statutory limit,—in 1857 the bank issued, from 
November 13th to the end of the month, no less than £ 6,776,000 of 
notes beyond the limit (€ 14,475,000) fixed by the act.¢ Nor did the 
reverses consequent upon fraudulent financial management and reck- 
less overtrading end with the allaying of the general panic. Trade 
with AMERICA had acquired such development here and on the conti- 
nent, in GERMANY especially, that failures in the Hanse Towns and 
other centres of commerce brought about the downfall of many 
English houses in this connection, and, superadded, were stoppages 
of large firms connected with the Baltic trade; among them the 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DurHAM BANxX for three millions sterling— 
so that it was hardly before the close of 1858 that the collapse of 
dishonest trading and fictitious credit was complete, and commercial 
affairs resumed their legitimate ce se. 

We have said that the crisis cau.c upon the world without a note 
of warning, and remarked that the consequences of the financial 


* Not long afterwards ‘t stopped payment. 
t Now raised to £ 15, (00,000. 
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earthquake which shook the moneyed institutions of America to their 
base, were severely felt on the continent, as well as in the UNITED 
Krnepom. In the autumn of 1857, (August 17), the Bank or Ene- 
LAND entered into a negotiation with the East India Company to 
supply a million in specie for transmission to the East. At this date 
the bullion held was £ 10,606,000, the reserve £€ 6,296,000, and the 
rate of discount 54 per cent. By the Sth of October, the bullion had 
fallen to £€9,751,000, the reserve to £ 4,931,000, and discount was 
raised to 6 per cent. On the 12th, the rate was raised to 7 per cent.. 
and on the 19th to 8 per cent. By this time the bullion had sunk to 
£ 8,991,000, and the reserve to € 4,115,000. At Paris, discount had 
risen to 74, and at Hamburg to 9 per cent. On the 5th of November 
the BANK OF ENGLAND raised its rate to the latter figure. and on the 
9th, to 10 per cent.; whilst the BANK OF FRANCE raised its rates to 
8, 9, and 10 per cent. for one, two, and three months. By the 11th, 
the bullion in the bank was reduced to £ 6,666,000, and the reserve 
to £1,462,000. So that at this date there was a decrease, since the 
middle of August, of about four millions in the bullion, and of close 
upon five millions in the reserve. As soon as the pressure had begun 
to be felt, a great demand for gold on American account had set in; 
and in the interval between this period and the rise of the crisis to 
panic height, large amounts of specie had to be sent to ScoTLAND 
and IRELAND, whilst the discounts meantime were in proportion to 
the magnitude of the calls for assistance; on the 12th, they amounted 
to £ 2,373,000. The state to which the bank was reduced on the even- 
ing of this eventful Thursday, when the act was suspended, is shown 
by the startling fact that its total reserve in London was but £384,144. 
and at its branches, only £196,607 more. The bankers’ balances 
alone against it on this very evening were £ 5,458,000. It is clear, 
therefore, that but for the suspension of the act the bank must have 
stopped. 

We present the views taken at the time, by the more influential 
organs of public opinion, of the operation of the Bank Charter Act. 
premising that they coneurred in approval of its suspension. The 
Times observed :— 

“On the merits of this step” (the suspension) ‘we will say but 
little. It may be consistent with the maxims of political economy to 
regulate the issue of notes in ordinary times, and thus to check rash 
speculation and the embarkation in business of men destitute of capi- 
tal, while when an actual dearth of money prevails, the chief banking 
institution of the country may be allowed to extend its issue of notes 
under a public guarantee. But if such is to be the principle of our 
monetary system, the sooner it is embodied into a law the better. If 
the bank is to extend its legal issue of notes as often as its rate of 
discount is necessarily raised above a certain point, then an Act of 
Parliament should establish the practice on sound and intelligible 
principles. The commercial interests of the country should not be 
subjected to a system by which a law is obeyed as long as obedience 
is easy, and temporarily swept away as often as pressure or panic 
supervenes. The houses which, in 1847 and 1857 have stopped 
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payment before the relaxation of the law, may well complain that, 
while they have been crushed by the operation of the Bank Charter 
Act, others not more solvent or of higher standing than themselves 
have been saved by the suspension of it.” 


The Daily News remarked :— 


“This is not the first time that ENGLAND has awoke to find that 
she has been slumbering upon an incipient earthquake. We are too 
sincerely grateful for the escape of the country from a great danger to 
entertain any feeling of animosity towards the party who, whilst act- 
ing, doubtless, to the best of their judgment, have labored hard to close 
the safety-valve ; but we must tell the supporters of the Bank Charter 
Act that they brought the nation, even so recently as yesterday, to 
the verge of an explosion which might have shattered the entire 
financial edifice, and carried deep distress into thousands of house- 
holds.” 


The comments of the City-article writer in the Morning Herald are 
of a more hesitating and deliberative character :— 


“ Whether, by any alteration in the law, commerce might be bene- 
fited, is of course a matter for future consideration. ‘The committee 
appointed to investigate this question have not yet brought their 
labors to a conclusion. Under the circumstances, therefore, it would 
be impossible for ministers to rush into the other extreme, and 
attempt, or even appear to sanction, a permanent alteration of the 
law.” 


The Morning Chronicle is more outspoken :— 


“ Even a fortnight since, the apearance of the ministerial letter we 
publish to-day would have averted many catastrophes, and spared 
the mercantile community a long series of calamities But the 
question is everywhere asked, why was the remedy withheld so 
long? It might have been applied in time to save the WESTERN 
Bank OF SCOTLAND, the City oF GLAscow Bank, Messrs. SAN- 
DERSON, and many other firms of less note, but whose suspension 
will involve thousands in ruin. The delay has proved most disastrous 
to all the commercial interests of the country By the bigoted 
partisans of the act of 1844, the violation of its restrictive enact- 
ments now authorized will be regarded as something like a mortal 
i The only peril which the partisans of convertibility an- 
ticipate from any relaxation in the Bank issues is that of a ‘run for 
gold’ This was the bugbear of financial theorists during the early 
decades of the present century. In truth, the public mind in this 
country has outgrown any such suicidal tendency.” 


The commercial atmosphere having been cleared by the monetary 
hurricane of 1857, a period of comparative tranquility ensued. The 
bank rate of discount was not reduced below 5 per cent. until the 
bullion in its vaults exceeded £ 15,000,000; hut, generally speaking, 
its rate was moderate throughout 1859 and 1860, and, with the ex- 
ception of a rise to 8 per cent. in 1861, which was but of brief dura- 
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tion, the same may be observed of that year and of 1862. Owing to 
the large issues of paper money by the belligerent governments of 
the North and South, bullion soon disappeared from circulation in the 
warring States, and floated hither. Hence money was plentiful and 
its price easy. But the advantage was soon more ‘than counter- 
balanced by the monetary derangement ensuing from the absence of 
the supply of cotton from the Southern States—itself a consequence 
of the civil war then and there raging. The price of this great staple 
of British manufacture rapidly rose. Supplies had to be sought from 
new sources, and had to be paid for in cash. The drain which then 
set in, and the apprehension of over speculation excited by the num- 
ber of new companies forming under the Limited Liability Act, which 
came into operation at this conjuncture, caused a general uneasiness. 
This state of feeling commenced in the fall of 1863. Between this 
date and the summer of 1864 the fluctuations in the bank rate of dis- 
count evidenced the feverish condition of the country. On one occa- 
sion the BANK OF ENGLAND raised its rate twice in one week, from 
5 to 6, and then to 7 per cent. This was in the winter of 1863; and 
again in May, 1864, it raised its rate, twice in one week, to9. In 
fact, the rate of discount during this period was continually oscillat- 
ing. Similar disturbance of the money market was manifested in 
FRANCE; occasioned, primarily, by the American civil war, and the 
failure in the supply of cotton. Large amounts of specie were drawn 
from the BANK OF FRANCE, which raised its rate of discount several 
times concurrently with the Bank or ENGLAND, and to the same 
figure. 


“Already in March, 1864,” writes Mr. MAcLEoD, “the number of 
new companies formed under the Limited Liability principle gave 
great uneasiness. Up to that time it appeared there were 263 compa- 
nies formed, with the nominal capital of £ 78,135,000, out of which 
27 were banks, and 15 discount companies. In August, 1864, the 
long-dated acceptances of the new financial companies began to press 
on the market, and lay the foundation of the crisis of 1866.” 


On the 20th of June, 1865, the rate of discount reached its mini- 
mum, 3 percent. From the 3rd of August to the 28th of September, 
the minimum rate of discount was 4 per cent.; on the 28th of the 
same month it was raised to 44, on the 2nd of October to 5, on the 
5th to 6, and on the 7th to 7 per cent.—a rise of 3 per cent. in nine 
days. In November a drain set in of gold to Paris, and of silver to 
the East. The bank raised its rate in January from 7 to 8. At the 
same time, the BANK OF FRANCE raised its rate from 4 to 5 per cent. ; 
and this simultaneous rise seems to have exercised a healthy influence 
upon jobbers and speculators. February was a period of intense 
perturbation among the holders of miscellaneous securities. Some 
large firms engaged in railway contracts suspended payment. Invest- 
ments became unmarketable which a few months before had been 
eagerly sought after, and the public scouted concerns which had 
“floated” readily during the Limited Liability mania. Suspicion 
everywhere prevailed, and all kinds of securities were thrown upon 
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the market at once. The editor of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, review- 
ing the events of the previous month, pertinently remarked in April, 
1866 :-— 


“Company winding-up seems likely to become one of our national 
institutions. By the mere force of circumstances it has, for nearly all 
practical purposes, established a court of its own Many weeks 
ago, Lord RoMILLY was complaining of the degree to which this par- 
ticular kind of business was stopping the way for everything else ; 
keeping ordinary suitors waiting, and rendering his court almost un- 
available for its proper purpose of a court of original jurisdiction in 
Chancery. If this complaint were well founded in the beginning of 
January, it applies with infinitely greater force in the middle of March. 
The process of winnowing company wheat from company chaff has, 
during that period, been going on with a regularity and rapidity entirely 
unexampled..... The number of cases in which once promising con- 
cerns are now going through the Chancery mill is quite sufficient to 
show that for many months past there has been something very rotten 
in the state of D—EnMARK. Several general companies for pottery 
manufacture, ship-building, mining, cork-cutting, and hotel-keeping 
have figured in the official list; and last, but not least, that gigantic 
example of directorial mismanagement, the Joint-Stock Discount 
Company. .. Only a very slight acquaintance with the requirements 
of the money market was needed to satisfy any one that the creation 
of companies demanding a hundred millions of money a year could 
not be kept up for ever. Yet there were those who, in the flush of a 
financial fever, were ready to maintain this or any other equally ab- 
surd proposition.” 

It was the break-up of the Jornt-Stock Discount Company, 
mentioned in the above extract, which first sounded the tocsin; and 
the alarm-bell pealed more loudly unon the stoppage in April of 
BARNED’s Bank, at Liverpool, with liabilities of three and a half 
millions. The sounds became “deeper and deeper still,” and more 
and more ominous of fright culminating into universal panic. On the 
3rd of May, 1866, the bank raised its discount from 6 per cent., the 
quotation for the previous month, to 7; on the Sth, to 8; on the 9th, to 
9; and on the 10th (which brought with it the most disastrous failure 
that ever filled the city with panic and dread, the stoppage of the 
great house of OVEREND, GuRNEY & Co., for upwards of ten millions 
sterling) the rate was raised to 10 per cent. This momentous news 
was only known after banking hours ; but when made public by the 
papers the next morning, that of Friday, the 11th, the scene of ex- 
citement which then took place is said to have thrown all previous 
wild terrors of the kind into the background ; it was, said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, next evening in the house, declared by the 
oldest inhabitants of the City to have been without a parallel. 


“ At midday,” writes Mr. Patterson, “ the panic was at its height. 
Lombard Street was actually blocked up by crowds of respectable 
persons who thronged the doors of the banks and other establish- 
ments. Lothbury, Bartholomew Lane, and the adjoining streets, were 
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also thronged with excited knots of people. While depositors rushed 
to withdraw their money, a body of onlookers gathered before each 
bank or financial establishment, expecting to see it close its doors. 
Every one was on the alert for bad news, and discussed only too 
freely the dangers which threatened the various establishments. A 
list of the shareholders of the fallen firm of OVEREND, GuRNEY & Co., 
published at the high price of one shilling, was eagerly bought up at 
2s. 6d. The penny papers, in like manner, were bought at threepence 
—so great was the eagerness to learn the latest news or rumors. Con- | 
sols were unsaleable: no one mistrusted their value, but there was 
no currency wherewith to purchase them. The Bank or ENGLAND 
itself would not give loans upon them.”* 

The following was the account given by the Times, in its impres- 
sion of May 12th, 1866, of this bewildering scene of unreasoning 
fear, immeasurably idle, irreflective curiosity, and bitterly painful 
anxiety :— 

“The doors of the most respectable banking houses were besieged, 
more, perhaps, by a mob actuated by the strange sympathy which 
makes and keeps a mob together, than by creditors of the banks ; 
and throngs, heaving and tumbling about Lombard Street, made that 
narrow thoroughfare impassable. The excitement on all sides was 
such as has not been witnessed since the great crisis of 1825, if in- 
deed the memory of the few survivors who shared that panic can be 
trusted when they compare it with the madness of yesterday. Noth- 
ing had happened since the day before to justify such a fear as was 
everywhere shown. Rumor, however, like the false woman in the 
Laureate’s legend, ‘ran riot’ amongst the noblest names,’ and left no 
reputation unassailed. Each man exaggerated the suspicions of his 
neighbor; and until a report, at that time unfounded, was circulated 
in the afternoon, that the Governmert had authorized the bank 
directors to issue notes to the extent of five millions beyond the limit 
imposed by the Bank Charter Act, it seemed as if the fears and dis- 
trust of the commercial world had become boundless.” 

This ominous day, known in the city annals as “ Black Friday,” 
is thus described in the Revue des Deux Mondes by M. WoLowSKI, 
an eminent writer on banking and finance :— 

“The 11th of May will be long remembered in London; it was 
a day of distress and terror, and seemed to be the signal of general 
ruin. No one was sure of any one else, or of himself, the moment it 
became known that the great house had closed its doors. It was by 
hundreds of millions that the engagements of that gigantic financial 
firm, whose fall made the very ground tremble, were counted. The 
settlement of a great portion of the commerce of the world is con- 
centrated in ENGLAND; the settlement of the commerce of ENGLAND 
was concentrated in the City; and the house of OVEREND, GURNEY, 
& Co., held one of the foremost places among the small number of 
establishments in whose houses is the settlement of the commerce of 
the City. For a long time it enjoyed immense credit; it disposed of 


* PATTERSON'S Science of Finance, p 23. 
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enormous securities; a renown more than European had multiplied 
the number of its customers, and augmented the amount of deposits 
confided to it. Thus, the fatal Friday which witnessed the disaster 
continues to be popularly known as the ‘Overend Friday.’” 


Sensational writing has invaded every province of our literature, 
and no wonder that the swelling hyperboles of romance should be 
used to typify the magnitude of disasters which have been occasioned 
by carrying imagination and the ignis fatuus spirit of speculation into 
the domain which ought by right to belong to sober calculation alone- 
Homelier language, however, even of a familiar and every-day 
character, is often more suggestive, more pregnant with meaning, 
and presents the true consequences of a momentous event more fully 
and vividly to the mind than rounded periods or ornate phrases ; 
and when we find it stated in a monthly publication, already quoted, 
that “the only word that can give an adequate idea of the extent 
of the collapse is the significant word ‘Crash,’” we feel the truth of 
the assertion, and the thorough comprehensiveness of the idiomatic 
word. The writer goes on to say: “A greater crash has never taken 
place in any one week in any country in the world. Looking at the 
list of suspensions, it will be seen that their business ramifications 
are more than European. More or less they embrace all the four 
quarters of the world, and we have yet to feel the reaction from the 
effect which the news will produce as it extends from point to point.” 


The fever was at its height, the crisis had set in, and, for the third 
time, suspension of the Bank Charter Act wrought the cure. In reply 
to the questions certain to be asked in the House of Commons on 
emergencies of the kind, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— 


“T stated in the commencement. of the evening that representations 
had been made to me from quarters of the greatest influence and 
credit with respect to the extraordinary state of the market, and the 
distress prevailing in the City to-day. I stated that those represeuta- 
tions had come from gentlemen representing in particular the private 
banks of London, and I expected that I should shortly have received 
similar representations from those connected with the joint-stock 
banks. Those representations I have received accordingly, and they 
were pressed even more earnestly and urgently than I anticipated. 
I stated also, at the time when I had the honor of addressing the 
House, that the effects of the day’s proceedings through the Bank 
OF ENGLAND had not been fully given to us. Since then we have 
become acquainted with them, and we find that the bank, through a 
desire to extend relief, has raised its loans and discounts to-day to a 
sum of something more than £ 4,000,000. The effect of that large 
* accommodation was to reduce the reserves of the bank to a sum not 
very far short of £€ 3,000,000 of money. Under these circumstances, 
as far as the facts are known, and there being no reason to believe 
that any great change has occurred in the state of things, the estimate 
is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, we find the bank 
reserves reduced in a single day from a sum approaching £ 6,000,000 
to a littie exceeding £ 3,000,000. The Government have felt that 
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this is a state of things which, combined with the public feeling, calls 
for intervention on their part. We have taken the opportunity during 
the evening of considering the state of the facts, and the result has 
been that we have addressed a letter to the governor and deputy-gov- 
ernor of the bank, substantially the same as was addressed to those 
high officers in 1847 and 1857. That is to say, if the bank, proceed- 
ing upon its usual prudent rules of administration, shall find occasion 
to make such advances from the issue department as shall exceed the 
limits allowed by law, we recommend that they should not hesitate 
to make that issue, and we undertake to make immediate application 
to parliament for its sanction. (Cheers.) There are other points of 
detail, but that is the substance of the letter which shall be in the 
hands of the governor and deputy-governor of the bank to-morrow, 
and which I earnestly hope may have the effect of allaying the feel- 
ing of uneasiness which prevails in the country, especially as it does 
not arise from any general unsoundness in the condition of our com- 
mercial relations, but only from causes of a peculiar and specific 
character. In that respect we are able to draw a favorable distinction 
between the present crisis and others in former times; but there is 
also another distinction, aid that is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the crisis has come upon us, and which has prevented the 
adoption of measures which otherwise would have been taken for its 
relief. We have not, however, hesitated to act, to address ourselves 
to the subject with all the means in our power, and we trust that our 
proceedings will meet with the approbation of Parliament.” (Cheers. ) 


The foregoing took place on the evening of the 11th May; and on 
the 17th the Chancellor was again interrogated as follows :— 

Captain GRIDLEY asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 

“ Whether he was aware that the Directors of the BANK oF ENG- 
LAND had declined to make advances upon the lodgment of Govern- 
ment securities, on the ground that they ought to be realized ; and 
whether he considered the directors had complied with the express 
understanding that they, on getting permission to increase the issue 
of bank notes, were to afford accommodation to bankers and mer- 
chants.” 


Mr. Wy tp asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 

“If it were true that the BANK OF ENGLAND had refused to make 
advances on consols, and had otherwise neglected to give to mer- 
chants, bankers, and others, the accommodation not only implied, but 
expressed, when they obtained power to increase their issue of notes.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

“Tt may be convenient that, in answering the questions of the hon. 
members, I should combine them together, as they are so nearly akin. 
In the first place, I may say that I have not received complaints 
from any persons who consider themselves aggrieved by the conduct 
of the BANK oF ENGLAND. At the same time, certain rumors have 
gone abroad, and it is in respect of those rumors, as embodied in the 
questions of the hon. members, that I give my reply. The two 
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points principally raised are these. First, whether I am aware that 
the Directors of the BANK oF ENGLAND have declined to make ad- 
vances upon the lodgment of Government securities, on the ground 
that they ought to be realized ; and secondly, whether I am of opin- 
ion that the directors have complied with the express understanding 
that they, on getting permission to increase the issue of bank notes, 
were to afford accommodation to bankers and merchants. I think 
these questions have been very opportunely put, because they enable 
me to remove a misapprehension that has got abroad, and which ap- 
pears, from all that I can see, to have taken possession, to a certain 
extent, of the public mind. The misapprehension refers equally to 
the subject of advances upon bills and discounting of bills, and to ad- 
vances upon Government securities. The best account that can be 
given of the operations of the BANK oF ENGLAND with regard to 
these two great branches of banking, is to state the figures relating to 
them, and I think it will be found on referring to them that the BANK 
OF ENGLAND has not refused to make advances on Government secu- 
rities. These figures are as follows:—The advances made by the 
Bank OF ENGLAND on Government securities on Friday, the day 
of the panic, amounted to £919,000, on Saturday to £747,000, and 
on three subsequent days various amounts, making up the total 
amount advanced on these securities, in five days, to £2,874,000. 
(Hear, bear.) Then with regard to the accommodation of commerce 
in general, the best’ measure that can be given of the manner in which 
the Bank has exercised its functions is shown in this—that it has 
made advances upon bills and has discounted bills to. the extent of 
£ 9,350,000, making a total of advances and discounts in five days of 
£ 12,225,000. (Hear, hear.) Looking at these figures, I do not 
think that a very strong prima facie case has been made out of 
the bank having declined to afford to commerce the accommodation 
it should have given, but it is only due to the bank that I should 
point out certain words in the letter of Government which were 
expressly intended to serve as a notice to the world that the BANK 
oF ENGLAND was not to be expected, in the then circumstances 
of difficulty, to depart from all rules of caution. The conditional 
promise made in the letter, signed by the First Minister and myself, 

was a promise to apply to Parliament for its sanction, in case it should 
happen that necessity should require the bank, for the purpose of 

making advances and discounting bills, to issue notes beyond the limit 
fixed by law, subject to the restriction that the bank was not to give 
to everybody everything that was asked, but that it should be gov- 
erned by those prudent rules of caution by which it was generally 
guided. That was a very important limitation, and it reserved, I 
think, entirely, as it was meant to do, the discretion of the gentlemen 
of the BANK OF ENGLAND, in whom we have every reason to place 
confidence. With regard to the Government securities and other 
points, the foundation upon which the rumors rest is of the slight- 
est possible nature. I cannot find that there is any possible ground 
for supposing that any limit was placed by the bank on its advances 
on securities, either upon Friday, the day of the severest pressure, or 
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upon Saturday, which was also a critical day; but on Monday, when 
the panic began to subside, and when Government securities were 
brought to the bank for advances, the bank directors suggested, in 
various instances, to the holders of those securities, that it would be 
better for them to try the open market and to realize for themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) In consequence of that view—in my opinion, not an 
unreasonable one on the part of the directors of the bank—certain 
sales of securities were effected. These sales, I believe, were effected, 
by one, two, or three persons only; and whenever representations 
were made to the bank that sales could not be made—meaning, I 
presume, thereby, without serious loss—the bank met all the reason- 
able demands of the parties. With respect to other kinds of accommo- 
dation, commercial accommodation strictly so called, I have not been 
able to discover, nor are the authorities at the bank aware of any 
other ground for the rumors existing than the circumstance that ap- 
plications did arise from one or two quarters, not for an amount of 
discount to a given limit, but for an unlimited amount of discount to 
be made use of in case necessity should arise. ‘The Directors of the 
BANK OF ENGLAND did not consider that their duty compelled them 
to accede to such demands, and as far as I am able to judge, I think 
that, under the circumstances of the times, they acted wisely in giving 
no engagement to meet an unlimited amount of discount. That, I 
believe, to be the sole foundation for the rumors which are abroad. 
I think the explanation I have given is one which the House will be 
glad to receive, and I believe that the authentic figures which I have 
stated to the House will do more than any mere verbal statement to 
explain the liberal, yet judicious manner in which the operations of 
the BANK OF ENGLAND are conducted at critical periods. I hope 
the effect of such communications will be that all that hereafter trans- 
pires with respect to the state of the bank will tend not to disturb, 
but further to compose the public mind.” (Cheers.) 


Annexed is the correspondence which passed between the govern- 
ment and the bank on this momentous occasion : 


“ BANK OF ENGLAND, May 11, 1866. 
“Sim: 

“We consider it to be our duty to lay before the government the 
facts relating to the extraordinary demands for assistance which have 
been made upon the BANK or ENGLAND to-day, in consequence of 
the failure of Messrs. OVEREND, GURNEY & Co. - 

‘‘ We have advanced to the bankers, bill brokers, and merchants in 
London, during the day, upwards of four millions sterling, upon the 
security of government stock and bills of exchange—an unprecedented 
sum to lend in one day, and which, therefore, we supposed would be 
suflicient to meet all their requirements, althongh the proportion of 
this sum which may have been sent to the country must materially 
affect the question. 

“We commenced this morning with a reserve of £5,727,000, 
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which has been drawn upon so largely that we cannot calculate upon 
having so much as £ 3,000,000 this evening, making a fair allowance 
for what may be remaining at the branches. 

“We have not refused any legitimate application for assistance, 
and unless the money taken from the bank is entirely withdrawn 
from circulation, there is no reason to suppose that this reserve is 
insufficient. 

““ We have the honor to be, sir, 


“Your obedient servants, 
“H. L. HoLtanp, Governor. 
“'THomas NEwMAN Hont, Deputy-Governor. 


“The Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, M. P.” 


““ To the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England. 


“ Downing Street, 11th May, 1866. 
“ GENTLEMEN, 

“We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
this day to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which you state the 
course of action at the BANK OF ENGLAND, under the circumstances 
of sudden anxiety which have arisen since the stoppage of Messrs. 
OVEREND, Gurvey & Co., limited, yesterday. 

“We learn with regret that the bank reserve, which stood so 
recently as last night at a sum of about five millions and three quar- 
ters, has been reduced in a single day by the liberal answer of the 
bank to the demands of commerce during the hours of business, and 
by its great anxiety to avert disaster, to little more than half that 
amount, or a sum (actual for London and estimated for the branches) 
uot greatly exceeding three millions. 

“The accounts and representations which have reached her 
Majesty’s government during the day exhibit the state of things in 
the city as one of extraordinary distress and apprehension. Indeed, 
deputations, composed of persons of the greatest weight and influence, 
and representing alike the private and joint-stock banks of London, 
have presented themselves in Downing street, and have urged, with 
unanimity and with earnestness, the necessity of some intervention 
on the part of the State, to allay the anxiety which prevails, and 
which appears to have amounted, through great part of the day, to 
absolute panic. : 

“There are some important points in which the present crisis differs 
from those of 1847 and 1857. Those periods were periods of mercan- 
tile distress, but the vital consideration of banking credit does not 
appear to have been involved in them, as it is in the present crisis. 

“ Again, the course of affairs was comparatively slow and measa- 
ured, whereas the shock has in this instance arrived with an intense 
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rapidity, and the opportunity for deliberation is narrowed in propor- 
tion. Lastly, the reserve of the BANK oF ENGLAND has suffered a 
diminution without precedent relatively to the time in which it has 
been brought about, and in view especially of this circumstance her 
Majesty’s government cannot doubt that it is their duty to adopt, 
without delay, the measures which seem to them best calculated to 
compose the public mind, and to arrest the calamities which may 
threaten trade and industry. If, then, the directors of the BANK OF 
ENGLAND, proceeding upon the prudent rules of action by which 
their administration is usually governed, shall find that, in order to 
meet the wants of legitimate commerce, it be requisite to extend their 
discounts and advances upon approved securities, so as to require 
issues of notes beyond the limits fixed by law, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recommend that this necessity should be met immediately upon 
its occurrence, and in that event they will not fail to make application 
to Parliament for its sanction. 

“No such discount or advance, however, should be granted at a 
rate of interest less than 10 per cent., and her Majesty’s Government 
reserve it to themselves to recommend, if they should see fit, the im- 
position of a higher rate. After deduction by the bank of whatever 
it may consider to be a fair charge for its risk, expense, and trouble, 
the profits of these advances will accrue to the public. 


“We have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
“ Your obedient Servants, 


‘« (Signed) RUSSELL. 
“'W. E. GLapDsTONE.” 


The official correspondence is completed by the following letter 
and accompanying resolutions :-— 
To the Right Hon. Earl Russell and the [ight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M. P. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, May 12. 
My Lorp anp Sir: 

Having laid before the court of directors the letter received from 
you yesterday with respect to a further issue of notes, if necessary, 
beyond the limit affixed by the act of 1844, we have now the honor 
to enclose a copy of the resolutions of the court thereupon. 

We have the honor to be, my Lord and Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 


H. L. HoLtanp, Governor. 
Tuos. N. Hunt, Deputy-Governor. 


““¢ Copy of Resolutions Enclosed.) 
“ At a court of Directors of the bank, on Saturday the 12th of 
May, 1866, ° 
“ Resolved,—That the governors be requested to inform the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
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court is prepared to act in conformity with the letter adressed to them 
yey: ° 
“ Resolved,—That the minimum rate of discount on bills not having 
more than ninety-five days to run be raised from 9 to 10 per cent. 
“HamMMOND CuHuss, Secretary.” 


The announcement of the suspension of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844, for the third time operated like a charm. Mr. Mactxop winds 
up his account of the crisis as follows : 


“The bank raised its rate to 10 per cent., and everything was 
calmed down; and subsequently to this some other stoppages took 
place, yet the knowledge that the bank had power to make advances 
on good securities abated the panic. . . . The sum that was paid 
away during the panic can probably never be known, but it was 
something perfectly fabulous. It has been said, though, of course we 
know not on what authority, that ove great bank alone paid away 

£ 2,000,000 in six hours.” 


Mr. Patterson observes in his work “On Finance” 


“It was midnight before the announcement was made. In the in- 
terview which the deputation from the banks had with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the necessity of suspending the act was urged 
upon the Government by all present, except the representative of the 
Bank OF ENGLAND. ‘This was mere bravado on the part of the 
Bank. The other banks could have shut it up at once, simply by 
withdrawing the reserves which they keep at the Bank. Indeed, one 
of the representatives of the joint-stock banks is reported to have 
said plainly, addressing the Bank’s representative, ‘I can draw a 
couple of cheques to-morrow morning which will shut you up at 
once. The Bank Directors knew this quite well; but they knew 
also that they could indulge in bravado safely, as it was perfectly 
certain that the Bank Act must be suspended. . . . The effect 
of the announcement of the suspension of the Bank Act was so 
salutary that next day (Saturday) it was generally thought that the 
crisis was at an end. But, as became visible in a day or two, the 
crisis was not at an end—the panic revived. Large commercial 
failures began, imperiling the banks which held the bills of the fallen 
merchants; the ‘bearing’ operations went on; a run for deposits was 
kept up on several of the banks. It was impossible for these es- 
tablishments to convert their securities into bank notes in suflicient 
amount to meet the run upon them. After paying out 50 per cent. of 
its deposits in cash, the BANK oF LONDON (a substantially solvent 
establishment) had to stop; as almost every bahk in like cireum- 
stances must do. When the Bank or LoNDoN stopped, the Con- 
SOLIDATED BANK came to the rescue. . ... But as the Conso.t- 
DATED Bank did not engage to take over the ‘acceptances’ of the 
Bank OF Lonpovx, the legality of the arrangements between the two 
b&nks was challenged, and the ConsoLipateD Bank was threatened 
with a suit in Chaneers : In these circumstances the Con- 
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SOLIDATED BANK was unable to meet the run upon it; and after pay- 
ing out a large sum to the depositors of the Bank or LONDON as 
well as its own during a struggle of three days, it closed its doors. 
After a still longer strugzle—and —— in consequence of a lying 
telegram sent from this country to Bombay, announcing its failure— 
the Acra and Masterman’s Bank was likewise compelled to 
suspend payment. 


“Contemplate the magnitude of the disaster. OVEREND, GURNEY 
& Co., the oldest and most powerful discount-house in the kingdom— 
the EneiisH Jornt-Stock Bank, which fell because a large portion 
of its deposits was locked up in the stoppage of OveREND & Co.— 
the ImperrAL MeErcanTILeE Crepit Company, the EvROPEAN 
Bank, the Bank or Lonpon, the ConsoLipATED Bank, and the 
Acra & MasrerMan’s, with its wide-spread connections, were 
wrecked during that terrible season of panic. All three—the 
Bank oF Lonpon, the ConsoLmpATED Bank, and the Acra & 
MASTERMAN’S—were perfectly solvent establishments; and the two 
latter subsequently resumed business. Their suspension (which was 
only momentary in the case of the CONSOLIDATED BANK) was caused 
not by a want of assets, but from the impossibility of converting their 
assets into currency (Bank of England notes), in order to meet the 
unusual demand upon them.” 


—Patterson’s Science of Finance, pp. 237-239. 


The several panics that have occurred have originated, or are sup- 
posed to have originated, in as many distinct causes. Thus, the 
panic of 1825 has been ascribed to anticipated profits on working 
foreign mines; that of 1836 chiefly to the rapid extension of joint- 
stock banks; that of 1847 to excessive railway undertakings; that 
of 1857 to reckless over-trading ; and the last, that of 1866 (mainly 
due to a mistaken estimate of the advantages of the Limited Liability 
Act, which led to the too rapid formation of financial companies), has 
been styled a “banking panic.” But, although it be true that each 
crisis of the kind is in large part produced by a distinct proximate 
cause, yet the primary cause of each and all is inordinate speculation 
begotten of the lust of gold. Men are in haste to be rich. This is 
no new thing. It has been observable in all times and in all coun- 
tries. But the fact is more patent now than ever. Men live, as they 
journey, at railroad pace. So long as appearances can be kept up 
they “lay the flattering unction to their souls” that some lucky hit 
will make all right. Honesty gives place to expediency. Shifts, 
evasions, trickery undermine the moral sense, and grow into con- 
firmed habits. The shams of private life are transported into men’s 
public business. To seem is to be. Existence is undervalued unless 
men can “grow to what they seem” as respects wealth, that is; or, 
at least, can manage to make their “ Brummagem lacquer” look like 
gold. Hence petty frauds develop into gigantic swindles. Covet- 
ousness—a maddening desire to bound at once, say, from competence 
to riches—hurries the flies into the meshes cunningly woven for them, 
and the weak become the victims. 

55 
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The disclosures elicited by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons (appointed, after the panic of 1857, to inquire into the 
operation of the Bank Act of 1844), and published in their report 
issued the succeeding year, show, so instructively, the mechanism of 
the “bubble-blowing,” whose brilliant but evanescent colors dazzle 
and bewilder the public eye so as to cheat the multitude into a belief 
of the airy nothings being globes of solid metal, that we quote 
largely from its warning pages. It is to be regretted that a like 
inquiry was not instituted after the panic of 1866. Revelations of 
even more startling character would, most probably, have been the 
result. The exposure of the machinery of commercial fraud, of 
banking incapacity, and of general gullibility which we proceed to 
extract, will, however, apply, mutatis mutandis, to every monetary 
crisis yet recorded ; and affords far too valuable a lesson to be omit- 
ted. The committee, then, report as follows : 

“The first occurrence in this country which caused alarm, was the 
failure of the house of MacponaLp & Co., of Glasgow and London, 
which took place in October, and was accompanied by the failures of 
MonteitH & Co., and WALLACE & Co., of GLascow. The house 
of MACDONALD employed a great many work-people in sewing mus- 
lin goods for the home trade and for the American market, and this 
they carried on to a very large extent. They had been in fair credit 
till very nearly the time of their failure, but shortly before that period 
they are described as having given out that they had changed their 
mode of doing business, for the purpose of embracing a wider field. 
This, however, is represented as having been a deception, intended to 
cover a system to which they had recourse of drawing fictitious bills, and 
to give to those bills the appearance of genuine business transactions. 


“From the records of the public tribunals, it appears that a very 
considerable number of persons (one of the partners is said to have 
admitted as many as seventy-five) in London and other places, were 
employed by this firm, for a small commission, to put their names to 
fictitious bills, which were then discounted, a large proportion of them 
in Glasgow ; and when the house of Macpona Lp failed, it was found 
to be indebted to the WESTERN Bank £ 422,000. 

“ For a general review of the failures which occurred in ENGLAND 
your committee have been indebted to Mr. CotEman and to Mr. 
Batt, of the firm of Messrs. QuirtER & Batt, both eminent 
accountants in London. These gentlemen do not profess to have 
studied abstruse questions of currency; they do not represent them- 
selves as particularly conversant with the operation of the act of 
1844. They, however, assign what appears to your committee an 
adequate cause for the recent commercial crisis. Availing themselves 
of their experience in 1847, the affairs of which have now been 
finally closed, to illustrate the transactions of 1857, which still 
appear in estimate, and are therefore liable to correction, they ascribe 
the calamities of both periods to the same principal cause, viz., the 
great abuse of credit and consequent over-trading. They notice also 
this difference between the two periods: many of the houses which 
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fell in 1847, they say, had once been wealthy, but had long ceased to 
be so. Those of 1857 had, with few exceptions, never possessed 
adequate capital, but carried on extensive transactions by fictitious 
credit. In 1847, for example, one house, which had been originally 
wealthy, failed, with liabilities amounting, in the whole, to upwards 
of £ 1,800,000, of which not quite £ 1,000,000 were to be paid by 
other parties, leaving more than £ 800,000 the direct liabilities of the 
house. The capital, as represented in their books at the time of sus- 
pension, was £ 215,000, and the assets, according to their own valua- 
tion, € 800,000, or nearly sufficient to meet the whole of their liabili- 
ties. Very different, however, was the valuation of the accountant, 
who estimated their assets at £ 185,000, and even that was materially 
diminished in the result. The dividend ultimately paid was only nine 
pence in the pound! This firm, originally merchants, insensibly 
advanced their capital to planters in the East Inprzs, until it 
became necessary for them to be planters themselves. They then 
were compelled to obtain advances from others, which they accom- 
plished by the sale and circulation of bills in the East InpIEs upon 
the house, to a great extent. Obtaining credit in that manner they 
postponed their fall many years, and ultimately fell, paying only 
ninepence in the pound. In this case, advances had been made on 
the credit of the next year’s crop. This was an extreme case, and 
was connected with peculiar considerations at that time effecting the 
price of colonial produce, the principal property of the house. But 
Mr. CoLeMAN, from whose evidence these particulars have been 
taken, says that the estates which came under his notice as insolvent 
in that year paid generally very small dividends, not averaging more 
than 4s. . 


“ Another example of the same period is described by Mr. BALL as 
follows: It was that of a house which failed in 1847; they were 
engaged very largely as merchants in this country, and they were a 
house of very old standing. In the course of their business, they 
came under advances to a house in one of the colonies, on the security 
of the crops to be sent forward from time to time. The parties to 
whom those advances were so made failed to repay them; that is to 
say, to recoup the London house for them; and eventually the Lon- 
don house was obliged to take upon themselves the business which 
was originally conducted by those whom they accommodated with 
advances ; in other words, the merchant in London did practically 
become the planter and the owner of estates. After he had so become 
the planter, his position was changed from that of being a person who 
made advances, and he himself found it necessary to obtain advances. 
Most likely the course would be this, that the house on the other 
side, perhaps the correspondents themselves of the London house, 
would draw upon the London house, or draw upon some third party, 
and remit to the London house; which bill the London house would 
take to its banker and get discounted, and by that process would be 
placed in funds to provide from time to time for its own engagements. 
The result of which would be to sustain for some time the credit of 
the house, after the capital of the house had been exhausted. The 
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effect would be to enable them to hold produce in expectation of better 
ge the longer it was continued, the heavier would be the ultimate 
oss. After an interval of ten years, this house has, within the last 
few months, paid a final dividend, making a total of 1s. 10d. in the 


pound. 

“Mr. BALL is asked, — 

“ ‘Looking back to the experience of the year 1847, were the 
dividends that were paid by the insolvent houses generally very 
small ?’—‘ The average dividend would be small, so far as I recollect. 
Here and there would be a house which would pay in full, or would 
pay a very large dividend; but the general result was, that a small 
dividend upon the whole was received by the creditors.’ 


“¢ Looking back now, with your experience, to the results of 1847, 
is it your opinion that if the law had afforded greater facilities for 
obtaining credit at that time for the purpose of sustaining these houses 
longer, the result would have been more advantageous to the houses 
themselves, or to the community at large?’ ‘Knowing what I do of 
the internal state of those houses when they did stop, I should say 
that had they been able to obtain further credit for a continued period 
of time, it would only have had a temporary effect upon their position, 
and that most of them (of course I have a reserve of some good cases 
in my mind), from their internal condition being worn out, and from 
the want of real capital in their concerns, must have failed ultimately, 
and that the longer the assistance was continued simply upon their credit, 
the greater the ultimate loss would be.’ 


“Such is your view of the failures that took place in 1847, speak- 
ing generally ?’—‘ That is my view.’ 


“Your committee have thought it not irrelevant to ie on record 
these instances which it was not in the power of their predecessors in 
1848 to give, because they furnish an instructive example how readily 
misfortunes are at the time attributed by the sufferers, and others sym- 
pathising with them, to the operation of statutory enactments, which 
misfortunes, upon a full review of all the circumstances attending 
them, it is obvious that no wisdom of the legislature, no regulation of the 
currency could have prevented. 


“Your Committee have before them the particulars of thirty houses 
which failed in 1857. The aggregate liability of these houses is 
£ 9,080,000 ; of this sum the liabilities which other parties ought 
to provide for amount to £5,215,000, and the estimated assets, 
to £ 2,317,000. Besides the failures which arose from the suspen- 
sion of American remittances, another class of failures is disclosed. 
The nature of these transactions was the system of open credits 
which were granted; that is, by granting to persons abroad liberty 
to draw upon the house in ENGLAND to such extent as had been 
agreed upon between them; those drafts were then negotiated upon 
the foreign exchanges, and found their way to ENGLAND, with the 
understanding that they were to be provided for at maturity. They 
were principally provided for, not by staple commodities, but by 
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other bills that were sent to take them up. There was no real basis 
to the transaction, but the whole affair was a means of raising a 
temporary command of capital for the convenience of the individuals 
concerned, merely a bare commission hanging upon it; a banker's 
commission was all that the houses in ENGLAND got upon those 
transactions, with the exception of receiving the consignments pro- 
bably of goods from certain parties, which brought them a merchant’s 
commission upon them; but they formed a very small amount in 
comparison with the amount of credits which were granted. One 
house, at the time of its suspension, was under obligation to the world 
to the extent of about £900,000. Its capital at the last time of taking 
stock was under £10,060. Its business was chiefly the granting of 
open credits, 7. ¢., the house permitted itself to be drawn upon by 
foreign houses without any remittance previously or contemporane- 
ously made, but with an engagement that it should be made before 
the acceptance arrived at maturity. In these cases the inducement 
to give the acceptance is a commission varying from 4 to 14 per 
cent. The acceptances are rendered available by being discounted, 
as will omens hereafter, when the affairs of the banks which failed 
come under our notice. 


“The obvious effect of such a system is first, unduly to enhance, 
and then, whilst it continues, to sustain the price of commodities. In 
1857, that fall of prices which, according to Mr. NEAVE, ‘ far-seeing 
people had anticipated,’ actually occurred. Tables have been put in 
by more than one of the witnesses, exhibiting an average fall of twenty 
or thirty per cent., in many instances much more, upon the compari- 
son of July, 1857, with January, 1858. It needs no argument to 
prove what effect such a fall must have upon houses which had 
accepted bills, on the security of produce consigned, to the extent of 
one hundred times the amount of their own capital. 


“The witness is asked : 


“‘In the case which you are now describing to the committee, 
these transactions had gone on to the extent of £900,000. The real 
guarantee was partly produce and partly bills of exchange; to what- 
ever extent that produce was depreciated, of course the liability of 
the firm to failure would arise, and the capital of that firm, to meet 
such depreciation of produce, was about one hundredth part of the 
whole of their liabilities?’ ‘That is so.’ 


“To you consider that case to be a fair illustration of the recent 
commercial disasters which have occurred?’ ‘I think it is, though I 
should mention that in some cases the proportion of capital possessed 
was larger than that which I have mentioned. F 


“The commercial crisis was very little felt in IRELAND until the 
failure of some of the banks in ENGLAND and ScotLanp. The 
trade of IRELAND, with the exception of that of Belfast, being little 
connected with the Unitep States, did not feel directly the effect of 
the failures there, but when failures began to take piace at home 
there was an internal pressure consequent upon them, which, about 
the early part of the month of November, manifested itself severely 
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in a demand for gold by depositors and holders of notes, and there 
was a run on the savings banks. The Bank or IRELAND advanced 
to the banks in IRELAND requiring gold to the extent of about 
£ 250,000; and they were obliged to draw from the BANK oF ENG- 
LAND from £ 1,000,000 to £ 1,200,000 besides. Belfast has a large 
trade with the Unirep Sraves, as well as a constant intercourse 
with ScorLanp, but there was no alarm until the time of the 
Scotch bank failures. There was then, what had never been known 
before in Belfast since the institution of the joint-stock banks, a consid- 
erable run for gold in exchange for their notes. But the amount of 
gold which they held under the act of 1845 was a source of 
strength. The banks — to be well constituted, and no serious 
results ensued. im 

“Your committee — comin Mr. JosHuA Drxon, who in 
August, 1857, first assumed the post of managing director of the 
BoroucH Bank; Mr. FLEminG, who has been, since July, 1857, 
assistant manager, manager or liquidator of the WESTERN BANK OF 
ScorLanp ; and Mr. Krrkman Hopeson, a member of the House, 
and director of the BANK OF ENGLAND, who, being well acquainted 
with the trade of Newcastle, went to that town in November, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far it was right that the BANK oF ENG- 
LAND should give assistance to the NORTHUMBERLAND Bank. 


“The state of these three banks at the time of their failure may 
be collected from the following summary, viz: 

“Mr, JosHua Drxon, for many years resident in the UNITED 
STATEs, and once a private banker at New Orleans, settled at Liver- 
pool in 1852, and soon afterwards became a shareholder and director 
of the BoroucH Bank. This institution was originally a private 
bank, that of Messrs. Horr, in whose hands it was prosperous, and 
they retired as wealthy men about the year 1834. In 1847, however, 
the BorovucH Bank was under the necessity of obtaining assistance 
from the BANK OF ENGLAND. When Mr. Drxon became connected 
with it, he found that the Board, which consisted of twelve directors, 
chose two managing directors and a chairman. The entire manage- 
ment of the bank was amongst the managing directors and the man- 
ager. On the Ist of August, 1857, Mr. Dixon himself became a 
managing director, and thus describes the state in which he found the 
affairs of the bank :—Its position, he says, was that of its available 
means being very much reduced, being far smaller than was at all 
consistent with the sound and safe position of the bank. Speaking 
irrespectively of any general commercial pressure, he tells your Com- 
mittee that, from the lst of August, when his attendance at the bank 
was daily, as he became more and more thoroughly acquainted with 
the position of individual accounts, and with the whole circumstances 
of the bank in proportion as time lapsed, he became more and more 
convinced that the position of the bank was one of exceeding danger. 
When the commercial crisis showed itself, of course the danger to the 
BorovuGH Bank became imminent, and they made an application to 
the Bawk oF ENGLAND for assistance, some time between the 20th 
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and the 23rd of October. The position, in general terms, of the bank 
was, that its assets were all locked up and unavailable, and that some 
£ 600,000 or £700,000 of its assets or claims on its debtors, which 
had until a short time previously been considered good, could not be 
relied upon, even for ultimate realization. About £ 3,500,000 bills 
were at that time in Lonpon under the indorsement of the BoroucH 
Bank OF LIVERPOOL; of which from <£ 700,000 to £ 1,000,000 had 
no negotiable validity at all, except the indorsement of the BorovuGH 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 


“Pending the negotiations with the BANK or ENGLAND, there 
appeared in the Times, of October 27th, an article stating that 
arrangements had been made for giving assistance to the BorouGH 
BANK; in consequence of which a run took place, and the doors of 
the bank were closed. That run lasted only two or three hours, but 
the cash at their command was reduced to between £15,000 and 
£ 20,000, while their liabilities on deposit were in all £ 1,200,000, of 
which £800,000 were at call, and the remainder at periods varying 
from two to six months. The dividend of this bank, which had 
previously been seven per cent., had, at the last meeting, held on 10th 
July, 1857, been reduced to five; and the sum of £165,000 was, on 
the face of the report, acknowledged to have been lost. The total 
loss, so far as the witness could estimate it, amounted to £ 940,000, 
being the total capital of the bank. It is ascribed, not to advances im- 
properly made to favored persons, but to want of discretion in the 
management. 


“The WxEsTERN Bank or ScoTLAND was founded in 1832. In 
1834 it was already in difficulties, and their correspondents in London 
dishonored their bills. They applied to the other banks for assistance, 
and received it upon certain conditions. In the year 1838 they 
applied to the Board of Trade for letters patent, which were refused. 
At this time the Bank or ScorLanp and other banks addressed a 
memorial to Mr. Poutert THomsoy, alleging the breach of the con- 
ditions referred to. 


“Tn 1847 the Western BANK was again in difficulties, and was 
assisted by the Bank or ENGLAND, receiving an advance of 
£ 300,000. The then manager, Mr. DoNALD SMITH, appears to 
have taken alarm from the occurrences of 1847, and in 1852, when 
he retired, the bank, though not in a satisfactory position, stood better 
than it had stood before since 1847. When it failed on 9th November, 
1857, it appeared that the four insolvent houses of MAcDONALD, 
MonTEITH, WALLACE, and Pattison, were indebted to it in the 
sum of £ 1,603,000 ; the whole capital of the bank being only £1,500,000. 
One of the conditions of the co-partnery was, ‘that if it shall at any 
time appear, on balancing the company’s books, that a sum equal to 
£25 per centum on the advanced capital stock of the company has 
been lost in prosecution of the business of the company, such loss 
shall, ipso facto, and without the necessity of any further procedure, 
dissolve and put an end to the company.’ 


“Mr. FLemine became assistant manager in July, 1857, and at 
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once examined the affairs. He estimated that even supposing the 
debts of these four houses (which had not yet become insolvent) were 
assumed to be good, there appeared on the face of the books as good 
assets £573,000 of bad debts; and deducting the rest and guarantee 
fand, which then amounted to £ 246,000, there remained an apparent 
deficiency or encroachment on the capital of the bank of £ 327,000. 
This of itself nearly approached the limit which dissolved the part- 
nership and put an end to the existence of the board; and of this 
state of affairs Mr. FLEmrne believes that up to that time the directors 
were in a state of almost entire ignorance. In 1853, previously to the 
first meeting of the shareholders after Mr. Smirn’s departure, an 
examination was instituted preparatory to the annual balance. From 
a confidential paper, having marks upon it in the handwriting of the 
then manager, it appears that a sum of £260,000 was reported to 
him as irrecoverable on one branch of the assets, which nevertheless 
appeared as good assets in the published balance sheet. The modes in 
which this kind of disguise can be accomplished will perhaps be best 
understood by stating the manner in which a debt called ‘Scartu’s 
debt,’ comprised in a different branch of the assets, was disposed of. 
That debt amounted to £120,000, and it ought to have appeared 
among the protested bills. It was, however, divided into four or five 
open credit accounts, bearing the names of the acceptors of SCARTH’S 
bills. These accounts were debited with the amount of their respective 
acceptances, and insurances were effected on the lives of the debtors 
to the extent of £75,000. On these insurances £33,000 have since 
been paid as premiums by the bank itself. These all now stand as 
assets in the books. Though this substitution took place in 1848, yet 
down to the time when Mr. FLEmIne’s examinations began to bring 
to light the true state of affairs, the six directors appear to have 
regarded these sums as part of the available property of the share- 
holders. This being the actual state of the accounts, the dividend 
was raised in 1854 from 7 to 8 per cent., and in 1856 to 9 per cent. 
Nine per cent. was the dividend declared in June, 1857, at which date a 
very slight acquaintance with the books must have led to the strongest 
suspicion, not to say to the clear conviction, that for some time a con- 
siderable portion of the capital had been lost. 


_ “This bank had 101 branches throughout Scortanp. It had 
connections in AMERICA, who were allowed to draw upon it for the 
mere sake of the commission. At home it made advances upon 
‘indents ;’ or, in other words, provided the manufacturer with the 
capital with which yet unmade cloth was thereafter to be produced. 
Its discounts, which in 1853 were £14,987,000, had been increased 
in 1857 (till 9th November) to £ 20,691,000. With what care this 
business was conducted may appear from the circumstances that 
Macponatyp’s bills were accepted by 124 different parties ; that only 37 
had been inquired about, and in the case of 21 the reports received from 
the correspondents of the bank were unsatisfactory, or positively bad. 
Yet the credit given to MAcDONALD continued undiminished. The 
rediscounts of the bank in Lonvon, which in 1852 had been £ 407,000, 
rose in 1856 to £5,407,000. The exchanges of notes in EDINBURGH 
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have been always against the WESTERN Bank, and for an average of 
the last six years to an extent of not Jess than £ 3,000,000 a year. 
This circumstance is accounted for by Mr. Ftemrne chiefly by refer- 
ence to the nature of the transactions with MAcpOoNALD’s and other 
houses in accommodation bills; £988,000 were due to the bank from 
its own shareholders. 

“About the end of October the NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
BANK applied for assistance to the Bank oF ENGLAND. It was 
declined, as they could not give any satisfactory explanation of their 
real position. They applied a second time, urging the great peril in 
which they were placed by the continued discredit, and by the con- 
stant drain of small deposits ; they urged also the fear of disturbances 
and breach of the peace which might ensue if they were to fail, they 
being so largely connected with collieries and iron-works. Accord- 
ingly, on Tuesday, 24th November, Mr. HopGson went down to New- 
castle, and told the directors that he had been sent down by the 
Bank OF ENGLAND to examine into their books, and see whether it 
was possible to render them such assistance as would enable them to 
go on; but that the first condition of the bank doing anything was 
that they should prove themselves solvent. The result was that 
Mr. Hopeson found the liabilities, as then stated, amounting to 
£ 2,600,000, of which there were £ 1,350,000 of deposits, £ 1,150,000 
accounts current, and they had rediscounted £ 1,500,000, of which 
they expected that £100,000 would come back upon them, and for 
which they would ultimately be liable, making altogether £ 2,600,000. 
Their assets were of a very peculiar nature indeed, the early reali- 
zation of which would be almost impossible. They held about 
<£ 1,000,000 in securities of different kinds. They held in trade bills, 
that is to say, small bills on shopkeepers of Newcastle, about 
£ 250,000, bills which were probably good in themselves, but which 
were notiayailable anywhere out of Newcastle; they were not bills 
whicth<ould axe been discounted in any other part of the money 
market. They had in overdrawn accounts 1,664,000, without any 
specific securities attached tothem. Of these £1.664,000, there were 
£ 400,000 which one of the directors very candidly confessed must 
be considered as totally bad, and which ought to have been written off 
long before, but which still remained in the account as good debts. The 
capital of the concern was £656,000 nominally, but in reality it was 
considerably less than that ; because in 1847 they had been in trouble, 
and in order to get out of that trouble they had made a call of £5 or 
£10 a share, which was not paid upon some of the shares, which 
shares were forfeited, and taken by them into the stock of their bank, 
to be reissued should occasion warrant their doing so. The con- 
sequence was that the subscribed capital of the bank was about 
£ 600,000. This statement at once showed that any attempt to help 
them, short of taking up the whole concern and liquidating it for 
them, would be perfectly useless. It was evident that the whole 
capital was gone; and, looking at the character of the securities, Mr. 
Hopeson came to the conclusion, not only that.the capital was gone, 
but that the bank was totally insolvent. Being very wuch struck with 
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the extraordinary loss which had taken place in the bank, which, 
when a private bank, he knew to have been a very flourishing one, 
he inquired whether there was not some old sore of which nothing 
had as yet been said. He was told that there was one; there was 
rather a disinclination to mention what it was, but he felt it his duty 
to press it, and they told him they had a very large debt with the 
Derwent Iron Company. He inquired the amount of this debt, and 
found, much to his astonishment, that it amouuted to £750,000, the 
capital of the bank being £600,000. For that debt there was a kind 
of security, which consisted of £250,000 of what were called Der- 
went Iron Company’s debentures, which were, however, in reality, 
nothing but the promissory notes of the directors, there being very few 
persons in this Derwent Iron Company. The bank had also £100,600 
mortgage on the plant, and the remaining £400,000 was totally 
unsecured. In addition to this original debt then mentioned of 
£750,000, there is now another charge upon it of £197,000, result- 
ing from bills which have not heen paid, and which, in order that the 
Derwent Iron Company might get them discounted, the bank had 
endorsed or otherwise guaranteed. These have now come back, so 
that the total liability for which the Derwent Iron Company is 
indebted to the bank is about £947,000; very nearly £1,000,000. 
The Derwent Iron Company appears to have been, almost from the 
time of the conversion of the bank into a joint-stock bank, very 
intimately connected with it. Mr. JonatHan RicHaRpDsON, who was 
the moving spring of the whole bank, in fact the person who man- 
aged everything, was, though not a partner in the Derwent Iron Com- 
pany, very largely interested in it as holding the royalties upon the 
minerals which they worked. It appears that the concern has been 
worked extremely badly; that it has never made any profits at all, 
even in the very finest years, for the iron masters, and it has gone on 
absorbing the money of the bank unchecked by the directors. 


“Mr. Hopeson says that £€ 1,000,000 of securities were taken of 
the most extraordinary nature for any bank to hold that he ever 
saw; that £ 1,000,000 of securities, which was the only tangible as- 
set which they had against the £ 2,600,000 of liabilities, consisted of 
£ 350,000 of the Derwent Iron Company’s obligations, £250,000 be- 
ing debentures, and £100,000 mortgage on the plant. They had 
besides these, € 100,000 on a building speculation at Elswick, near 
Neweastle, which however was not a primary mortgage, there being 
a mortgage of £ 20,000 on that land belonging to Mr. Hopeson 
Hinpe. They had also another £100,000 on other building land and 
houses in the neighborhood of Newcastle. They had about £ 350,000 
in securities of works and manufactures of different sorts, and they 
had about £50,000 in navigation bonds guaranteed by,the railway, 
but which railway was the only security to which they could look in 
any given. time to realize any sum of money; that made about 
£ 1,000,000 altogether. The other securities were absolutely un- 
marketable. This bank had derived assistance from the BANK OF 
ENGLAND in the former crisis, that of 1847. Almost exactly the 
same circumstances arose then which arose in 1857, and almost from 
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the same cause. The bank, however, applied at that time to the 
agent of the BANK or ENGLAND at Newcastle, and he, on his own 
responsibility, made them a very large advance, which carried them 
through ; he taking at the same time a very considerable security 
from them in various mortgages, pretty much of the character which 
has been above mentioned, but better in quality, although not any 
more banking securities than these; between £700,000 and 
£ 800,000 altogether. 


“<The whole of the advance made in 1847 was repaid to the BANK 
OF ENGLAND, was it not ?’—‘ Yes, With regard to the late occasion 
I represented at the same time that, though the bank could not be 
assisted, yet the fact of its failing, which it would do the moment it 
was known that the BANK oF ENGLAND would not help it, would be 
at that moment a very serious thing for the district, because it was so 
much connected with the collieries and iron-works that it paid every 
week, either for persons who had balances with it, or for persons 
whose bills it discounted, and thus gave them the money, about 
£ 35,000, on which the wages of 30,000 people were dependent; and 
as their pay-day was on the Friday, and the bank would stop on the 
Thursday, it was very desirable that something should be done to 
prevent the confusion which would arise if there was no preparation 
made for that conjuncture. In consequence of that the BANK OF 
ENGLAND requested me to go down again that night, with full powers 
to make arrangements with all persons who might have any tangible 
and good security, though, perhaps, not perfectly regular security, so 
as to provide them with the means of making their pays on the Fri- 
day. I went down accordingly, and arranged with almost everybody, 
or with everybody, I may say, to make such advances as would en- 
able them to meet the pays for that week and for the next, should it 
be necessary. I also advised the manager of the savings bank to open 
his bank on Saturday for payments, though it was not the usual day, 
and authorized him to draw upon the BANK oF ENGLAND for any 
sum of money which he might require for the purpose of making any 
payment; but owing to the fact of the BANK or EnGuAND thus en- 
abling the proprietors, the coal mines, and the works, to make their 
weekly payments, there was no run whatever upon the savings bank, 
and everything passed off quite quietly.’ 

“* Was there any limit to the authority which you had from the 
BANK oF ENGLAND to give assistance in Newcastle ?’—‘ No, there 
was no limit, it was left to my discretion to do what might be neces- 
sary. We knew very well that it could not amount to a sum, under 
any circumstances, of much more than from £ 50,000 to £ 70,000. 


“¢ Are there any other particulars connected with the NEWCASTLE 
Bank which you are able to lay before the committee ?’—‘ I will, if the 
committee wish, give them the actual result of the accounts of the 
bank when it was finally wound up in January this year, as compared 
with those in November 1857; it will show a little difference. In 
November, 1857, the liabilities of the bank were £ 2,600,000; these 
consisted of deposits, £€ 1,350,000; accounts current, £ ],150,000 ; 
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and estimated liabilities on rediscounts, £100,000. In January, 
when the bank was positively wound up and the thing ascertained, it 
appeared that there were of deposits £ 1,256,000 ; in accounts current, 
£766,000 ; and in liabilities on rediscounts, £231,000. The only 
great difference was in the accounts current, which were diminished 
about £400,000. This was principally, I believe, from the fact that 
many persons who had accounts current had deposit accounts also ; 

they kept two accounts, one of which had a balance in its favor, and 
the other was overdrawn; therefore, one account being set against 
the other, it diminished it by so much, and at the same time diminished 
the amount of overdrawn accounts ; ‘the assets which were estimated 
in November at £2,500,000 had fallen in January to £ 2,000,000 ; 

and there was one peculiarity, which was, that while the debt of the 
Derwent Iron Company was taken as an asset in November at 
£ 750,000, in January it was taken as an asset at £947,000, and 
that it is an asset of a very doubtful nature ; the position of the bank 
4s much worse in reality than is shown by the statement of the figures. 


“This disclosure was the result of an examination which lasted 
about two hours ; yet the bank had declared, at the last half-yearly meet- 
ing, a dividend of seven per cent., making to the shareholders a state- 
ment, the substance of which showed avery prosperous state of things. 
Mr. Hopason mentions that he remarked on the fact of their having 
declared a dividend in June, when it was admitted that half the cap- 
ital was lust, and he asked how they could have done so; it was 


stated, in reply, that there were so many — who depended 


entirely for their livelihood on the dividends received, that they 
really could not bear to face them without paying any dividend. 


“Each of these three banks had been in peril in 1847, and though 
by the assistance of the BANK oF ENGLAND they were enabled to 
surmount it, they fell on the next occasion of severe commercial pres- 
sure, under circumstances still more injurious both to their own pro- 
prietors and to the public. Two bill-broking houses in London sus- 
pended payment in 1847 ; both afterwards resumed business. In 1857 
both suspended again. The liabilities of one house in 1847 were, in 
round numbers, £ 2,683,000, with a capital of £180,000; the liabili- 
ties of the same house in 1857 were £ 5,300,000, the capital much 
smaller, probably not more than one-fourth of what it was in 1847. 
The liabilities of the other firm were between <£ 3,000,000 and 
£ 4,000,000 at each period of stoppage, with a capital not exceeding 
£ 45,000. 

“These five houses contributed more than any others to the com- 
mercial disaster and discredit of 1857. It is impossible for your 
committee to attribute the failure of such establishments to any other 
cause than to their own inherent unsoundness, the natural, the inevitable 
result of their own misconduct. 

“Thus we have traced a system under which extensive fictitious 
credits have been created by means of accommodation bills and open 
credits, great facilities for which have been afforded by the practice 
of joint-stock country banks discounting such bills, and rediscounting 
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them with the bill brokers in the London market, upon the eredit of 
the bank alone, without reference to the quality of the bills other- 
wise. The rediscounter relies on the belief that if the bank suspend 
and the bills are not met at maturity, he will obtain from the Bank 
OF ENGLAND such immediate assistance as will save him from the 
consequences. Thus, Mr. Drxon states, ‘In incidental conversation 
about the whole affair, one of the bill brokers made the remark that 
if it had not been for Sir Robert PreEt’s act the BorovcH Bank 
need not have suspended. In reply to that, I said that whatever 
might be the merits of Sir Ropert PE£Ev’s act, for my own part I 
would not have been willing to lift a finger to assist the. BoroucH 
Bank through its difficulties, if the so doing had involved the contin- 
uance of such a wretched system of business as had been practiced ; 
and I said, if I had only known half as much of the proceedings of 
the Borovcu Banx while I was a director (referring to the time pre- 
vious to the Ist of August, when I became a managing director) as 

ou must have known, by seeing a great many of the bills of the 

oROUGH Bank discounted, you would never have caught me being 
a shareholder ;’ the rejoinder to which was, ‘Nor would you have 
caught me being a shareholder ; it was very well for me to discount 
the bills, but 1 would not have been a shareholder either.’” 


The subjoined illustrative table supplies,its own commentary : 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT of the (estimated) position of sixteen firms 
who suspended payment during the monetary crisis of 1857-58. 


Total Liabilities 
Estimated Oapital. , Estimated Assets. 


None. Pere £ 107,000 Scud £ 14,000 
None. whats 54,000 eo 5,000 
None. ei 56,000 nme 3,000 
£9,000 Baie 900,000 Sa 80,000 
400 ssihia 41,000 meaaie 3,000 
3,000 one 180,000 aiaw 12,000 
7,000... 320,000 os 37,000 
16,500 ines 440,000 Sean 40,000 
23,000 Paes 580,000 are 90,000 
70,000... 905,000... 140,000 
40,000... 460,000... 80,000 
14,000 cain 162,000 iii’ 22,000 
5 soars 120,000 ene 14,000 
50,000 nae 2,500 

105,000 eer 36,000 

16,000 mae 2,000 


£ 221,400 £ 4,496,000 £ 580,500 


‘ 

The foregoing disclosures are as beacon lights to warn against the 
dangers of the rocks and shoals and quicksands which beset the track 
of modern adventurers in search of the Golden Fleece. Disclo- 
sures of the kind could be multiplied almost ad infinitum. But, once 
the gold-fever sets in, it rages until the moment of the crisis. And 
what follows then? We cannot answer the query better than by 
quoting from her History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, Miss MARTINEAU’S 
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description of the consequences resulting from the terrible panic of 
1825 :— 

“There are many now living,” wrote that talented lady in 1846, 
“who remember that year with bitter pain. They saw parents grow 
white-haired in a week’s time; lovers parted on the eve of marriage ; 
light-hearted girls sent forth from home as governesses or semp- 
stresses; governesses, too old for new situations, going actually into 
the workhouse; rural gentry quitting their lands; and whole families 
relinquishing every prospect in life, and standing as bare under the 
storm as LEAR and his strange comrades upon the heath !” 


Must these vicissitudes continue? A recent writer on the subject * 
remarks— 

“Tf crises must work their will when they arise, how are they to 
be prevented in the future? The problem is difficult, yet not abso- 
lutely insoluble. The difficulty lies more in moral than in physical or 
trade forces: it is the want of knowledge, and still more of observa- 
tion and reflection, which generates real crises Crisis is not 
merely another word for poverty. If the diminution of wealth is met 
by wise curtailment of speculation even in its legitimate form, prop- 
erty may dwindle, but the convulsions peculiar to a crisis will not be 
developed. Then, again, if farmers never drained except with the 
surplus of a good harvest, if manufacturers never built new mills 
except out of realized profits, if goods were not produced except 
under a very strong presumption that they were in demand, if bankers 
never lent except upon solid and realizable security, no crisis 
would ever desolate the world. ‘Traders and bankers, like sailors, 
have a difficult task in predicting the coming weather; and, like 
sailors, they must try to acquire the sailor's eye—the faculty of 
discerning small signs and judging their significance accordingly. The 
vital point is that they should notice the right things, the causes 
which are at work in brewing mischief. They must be studied at 
their origin. The difference between the intelligent merchant or 
banker, and the unintelligent, lies in the ability to understand the 
forces which make deposits and their withdrawals great or small—in 
the skill rerwm cognoscere causas. This is a wide study beyond doubt. 
It is easier, no doubt, to float down the stream as it runs in the 
present, to make profits and to let to-morrow take its chance, or to 
set up some empirical rule, some high-sounding jargon, without 
stopping to inquire whether it possesses the reality as well as the look 
of knowledge. But if men choose to let their actions be guided by 
such methods, they must look out for crises—sharp, sudden, and over- 
whelming crisesg The responsibility weighs heaviest upon banks, 
not upon the BANK OF ENGLAND only, as some proclaim, but upon 
all bankers collectively. Everything depends on the sagacity and 
pradence they bring to bear on the loans they grant. The periodical 
recurrence of these convulsions seems to indicate that prudence lasts 
a year or two after disaster has punished folly; care and caution are 
developed in all commercial classes; and the energy and industry of 


* Mr. Bonainy Price, in No. evi of the North British Review. 
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the people restore the losses incurred. Prosperity follows; prudence 
gradually disappears; then heedlessness encourages every kind of 
enterprise ; and again the thunder and lightning avenge forgotten 
virtue.” 

In other words, a cynic may remark on the above, when men shall 
become strictly moral and profoundly wise, the financial cataelysms, 
called panics, will be things of the past. 


Although not expecting mankind to advance to that pitch of per- 
fection which the writer just quoted seems to consider not only 
possible, but essential for the prevention of these catastrophes, our 
faith, as we intimated early in the present chapter, inclines to the 
hopeful. The panic of 1866 seems to have sunk deep into the public 
mind. Its effects on the rash spirit of eager speculation are still felt; 
indeed, undertakings which may fairly be called legitimate are Igoked 
upon coldly, and are with difficulty launched. The secrets of the 
manufacture of companies by promoters and directors, who, as soon 
as the market is “rigged,” and shares at a premium, make their for- 
tunes upon the ruin of the victimized purchasers, are now patent to 
most; and there are few, comparatively speaking, who do not under- 
stand that the holding out the inducement of exorbitant interest 
means certain risk to the capital invested, if not its sure loss. Yet, 
at this very moment of writing, an event is about to take place which, 
whilst it will rejoice every feeling heart, and gladden the whole civil- 
ized world, is already marking a change in the aspect of monetary 
affairs, so that what was true of their state but a few seconds ago, as 
it were, is quickly becoming a misrepresentation of the present, and 
of most questionable accuracy as respects the future. Peace will, 
too probably, ban as well as bless. Speculation is already watching 
its opportunities with open eyes: and the prophet is not yet born who 
can foretell whether the next decennial cycle will, like the past, be 
black with doom, or inaugurate a new, a brighter, and a more auspi- 
cious era. 





AMERICAN BANK8.—The London Economist, concludes a long article on our 
City Banks going below the 25 per cent. line of reserves, in this manner: 


Our conclusion is that, on the whole, the regulation of the American banking 
system—that the banks shall keep a certain per centage of their reserves against 
all liabilities in cash—is very far from a success. It lays down a hard and fast 
line, which fetters some banks and is superfluous for others, while it can hardly 
be said, looking at the strain upon the New York banks, that it suffices to secure 
an ample reserve in the proper quarter. The fixing of a definite proportion of 
25 per cent. is, in truth, rather likely to mislead than otherwise. At the same 
time, by prohibiting new business when the banks are below their minimum 
proportion, the banks which really hold the final cash reserve are debarred from 
making a free use of it, and this will be an aggravation of any panic which may 
arise. In this view, the mere fixing of a proportion appears to us especially 
mischievous. 


And in this the Economist takes the view which we have always expressed. 





Interest Laws in New England. 


INTEREST LAWS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


RuopE Istanp, MASSACHUSETTS, AND CONNECTICUT. 


I. Ruope Istanp. March 17, 1865. 


Section 1. Interest in rendition of judgments, and in all business 
transactions where interest is secured or paid, shall be computed at the 
rate of six dollars on a hundred dollars for one year, unless a different 
rate is expressly stipulated. 

Src. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 


d. 
— 


II. Massacuusetts. March 6, 1867. 


Section 1. When there is no agreement for a different rate of 
interest of money, the same shall continue to be at the rate of six dol- 
lars upon one hundred dollars for a year, and at the same rate for a 
greater or less sum, and for a longer or shorter time. 

Src. 2. It shall be lawful to contract to pay or reserve discount at 
any rate, and to contract for payment and receipt of any rate of inter- 
est: Provided, however, That no greater rate of interest than six per 
centum per annum shall be recovered in any action, except when the 
agreement to pay such greater rate of interest is in writing. 

Src. 3. Sections three, four, and five of chapter fifty-three of the 
General Statutes, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall not affect any existing contract or action 
pending, or existing right of action, and shall take effect on the first 
day of July next. 


IFI. Connecticut. July 2, 1872. 


Sxction 1. When there is no agreement for a different rate of 
interest of money, the same shall be at the rate of six dollars upon one 
hundred dollars for one year, and at the same rate for a greater or less 
sum, and for a longer or shorter time. 

Sxc. 2. Itshall be lawful to contract or pay or reserve any discount 
at any rate, and to contract for payment and receipt of any rate of 
interest : Provided, however, That no greater rate of interest than six 
per centum per annum shall be recovered in any action, except when 
the agreement to pay such greater rate is in writing. 

Sec. 3. That the first, second, third, and fourth sections of an act 
entitled “‘ An act to restrain the taking of usury,” and all acts incon- 
sistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall not affect any existing contract or suit now 
pending. 





Post Office Statistics. 


POST OFFICE STATISTICS. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE BUSINESS AND EXPENDITURES 
oF THE U. 8. Post Orric—E DEPARTMENT DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1868, AND THE FiscAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 
30, 1872, EXHIBITING THE INCREASE DURING THE Four YEARS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF THE SAME. 


Year ended Year ended Increase Per ct. of 
June 30, 1868. June 30, 1872. in 1872. Increase. 
No. of Post Offices in U. S.... 26,481 . 31,868 ~ 5,382 . 20.32 
Am’t salaries paid postmasters. $4,548,137 . $5,620,045 . $1,071,908 - 23.56 
Sp. Agents, R’t & Local Agents, 
Mail R’t Messengers & Bag- 
gage masters in service 812 . 1,164 . 352. 43.34 
Am’t salary paid same $ 686,770 . $1,065,701 $378,931 . 55.17 
Railway Mail Clerks in service 297 . 649 . 352 . 118.51 
Miles of road run by this service 7,019 . 14,117 . 7,098 . 101.11 
Miles daily service 16,180 . 33,690 . 17,510 . 108.22 
“ annual “ * 5,064,340 - 12,296,850. 7,232,510 . 103.32 
Compensat’n of R’lwayM’1Cl’ks $329,700. $821,600. $ 491.900 . 149.19 
No. Carriers Free Deliv. service 1,198 . 1,443 . 245. 20.45 
No. Free Delivery Offices 48 . 52. 4 8.338 
“ Mail letters Delivered 64,340,486 . 127,098,828 . 62,758,342 . 97.54 
“local “ «“ 14,031,906 . 33,003,880 . 18,921,974 . 134.37 
“ newspapers ° 16,910,715 . 36,627,368 . 19,716,653 . 116.59 
“* letters collected ............ 63,164,625 . 115,117,321 . 51,952,696 . 82.24 
Amount paid carriers, including 
incidental expenditure $ 995,934.59 .1,385,965.76 -$ 390,031.17 . 39.16 
Am’t of postage on local matter$ 475,982.36 .$ 907,35] .93 -$ 431,369.57 . 90.62 
* Estimated. 


EXTENSION OF THE FREE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


The act of March 3, 1873, authorizing the extension of the free 
delivery system to cities having not less than 20,000 population, goes 
into operation July 1, 1873. The following cities having the requisite 
population, according to the census of 1870, the service will be estab- 
lished therein July 1, 1873: 

Population. Population. 
Charleston, S. C.......48,956 .. Evansville, IND 22,830 
Seranton, Pa foe a 20,910 
Columbus, O -- Elizabeth, N. J 
POGINON, Dis dso ses.coud 33,579 .. Savannah, GEORGIA... .20,233 
Kansas City, Mo -- Poughkeepsie, N. Y.-.-.20,080 
Mobile, ALA..........32,034 .. Camden, N. J 20,045 
Fall River, Mass -- Davenport, Iowa ...-.20,045 
Springfield, Mass .....26,703 .. St. Paul, MINN ........20,031 
Peoria, ILL -- Kingston, N. Y 
Covington, Ky -- Newtown, N. Y 
Quincy, ILL...........24,053 .. Hoboken, N. J 


The service will probably be established in such other cities as 
may be able to show that they have reached the minimum popula- 
tion, 20,000, since the taking of the last census. 
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Coinage at Home and Abroad. 


COINAGE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
From the British Almanac for 1873. 


There are not many subjects—if we except religion—upon which 
people have such obstinate differences of view, and remain so entirely 
uninfluenced by each other’s arguments, as the theory of money and 
currency. Those who have opinions at all on the abstract questions 
to which the management of “circulating media” gives rise, are, in- 
deed, but few in number; and the actual control of the currency, like 
most other matters in ENGLAND, is conducted by those whose business 
it is, with very little reference to theory, and with a proportionate 
amount of success. 

The superintendence of the issue of money in ENGLAND, as in 
all other countries which have attained a stage of civilization in 
which a demand for a systematic circulating medium arises, rests 
with the sovereign power; it is not, however, and has not been in 
modern times, a prerogative of the Crown, for it is controlled in all 
directions by acts of Parliament; though, so far as the issue of metal 
money is concerned, it is a business carried on with a special reflec- 
tion of the prestige of the throne. The Royal Mint, however, issues 
no paper-money ; the right to do this is delegated by the sovereign 
power, first, to the BANK OF ENGLAND, (a trading corporation of 
such dignity and importance that it is frequently taken to be a de- 
partment of government,) and, secondly, to some 1,200 banks and 
branch banks in various parts of the kingdom. But of these only 
the BANK oF ENGLAND issues notes which are a legal tender; a debt, 
that is to say, can only be satisfied (except by the consent of the credi- 
tor) either by coin of the realm or notes of the BANK oF ENGLAND. 

The first historical trace of the administrative conduct of coining 
‘in ENGLAND, dates from about the time of Canute. The Anglo- 
Saxon coins bear the name of the sovereign, tut are also impressed 
with the names of the Mint officers. In the course of history the 
right to coin—over which, as in the case of other matters, the second 
and third estates of the realm, in their unformed condition, asserted 
no constitutional control—was delegated by the Crown to various 
nobles, spiritual and temporal, and to several of the more important 
monasteries. Cardinal WoLsEY had a Mint when Bishop of Durham 

.and as Archbishop of York; the right of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury to coin money only disappeared, with other prelatical privileges, 
at the Reformation. The London Mint, moreover, had branches for 
the accommodation of the provinces ; of these there were thirty-eight 
in the time of ETHELRED; but the gradual increase in the means of 
intercommunication over the face of the country diminished, as it pro- 
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gressed, the necessity for these branch establishments; the obvious 
advantage of centralization in such a delicate and important matter 
as the coinage, serving, by the time of WILLIAM oF ORANGE, to 
extinguish the provincial mints, the last of which was abandoned 
during the reign of this monarch, and the issue of metal money con- 
fined henceforward to London. As regards manufacture, the Mint 
itself does not do all that is requisite; in a considerable degree our 
money is made at Birmingham under contract with the Master of the 
Mint; and one Birmingham firm, Messrs. RatpH Heaton & Co., 


have been considered to possess better machinery than the Mint on 
Tower Hill. 


The material of the English coinage, as is «well known, is of three 
kinds: Gold (so-called), silver (so-called), and copper (so-called). In 
the gold coinage, however, one-twelfth is authorized alloy; in the 
silver, 18 dwts. of alloy is thrown in to the pound Troy ; and the 
copper or bronze money now in use in ENGLAND has no pretensions 
to an intrinsic, equal to its nominal, value. Gold alloyed with silver 
is technically termed electrum ; silver is, on the continent, very largely 
alloyed with copper, the result being “ billon”—a dirty and inelegant 
material, as instanced in the groschen of NortH GERMANY; and 
bronze—that is to say, copper and tin—ordinarily and unobjectionably 
does duty for pure copper. Metal money, however, is older than coin ; 
unstamped metal, in bars, spikes, and rings, having existed in very 
early ages as a means of exchange. A State guarantee of the weight 


and fineness of pieces of metal was, naturally, soon found a conve- 
nience, and a State stamp upon a lump of metal, indicating its weight 
and fineness, was the first form of coining. 


The earlier coins of ENGLAND are Roman, made by our first con- 
querors ; the Emperor CoNnsTANTINE, it is believed, had a branch 
mint in London. The first native coinage consisted of silver and 
copper pieces, skeatte and styee. These rude specimens appear to 
have been issued for the kings of NortHuMBRIA ; a bird, a profile, 
and some symbols, not now understood, appear upon them, but no in- 
scription. Silver pennies came in with the Heptarchy, and with occa- 
sional issues of halfpennies, served ENGLAND for sole currency down 
to the time of Epwarp III. On the Heptarchy pennies we find a 
name—the king’s or the moneyer’s ; after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the sacred symbol of the cross appears on the penny; and in 
time there began to be attempted profiles of the reigning monarch. 
King ALFRED’s pennies are occupied, on the reverse, by a rude mono- 
gram of the letters which spell London; an attempt, on the obverse, 
at a portrait of the great Saxon king is grotesquely unsuccessful, and 
was subsequently abandoned, a cross and circle taking its place. A 
cross, with pellets in the angles, became the usual reverse or back 
device, of the Norman and Plantagenet coins. 

The first step in improving our coinage was taken by Epwarp III. 
By this time, art, in some branches, had reached in ENGLAND a sin- 
gular beauty ; and it was not to be wondered at that the builder of so 
truly regal a monument as Windsor Castle, should introduce a more 
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artistic form of metal money. To pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, 
were now added groats (i. e. greats,) and half groats, worth four and 
two pence respectively ; and what was a more striking step, a coin 
was issued in the form of a “noble,” worth six shillings and eight- 
pence. Epwarp’s pet ambition, his pretension to the throne of 
FRANCE, shows itself in the design of this handsome piece, in which 
the m narch is represented in a ship, a sword in his right hand, and in 
his left a shield quartered with the arms of France and ENGLAND. 
The legend is a text of Scripture in Latin, “Jesus autem transiens 
per medium illorum ibat.” Another text, “ Posui Deum adjutorem 
meum,” appeared on the groats; and the words “ Dei gratia” were 
assumed for the first time in connection with the claim expressed by 
the words “ Rex Francia.” 


This introduction of Latin for the legend of English coins—a par- 
donable affectation at the time when it was a current tongue for the 
learned classes—has survived ever since; though, as a matter of taste 
it is very much open to question. A coin should, of all things, be 
national and historical, and the retention of Latin inseriptions on our 
existing pieces is an absurd anachronism. When, moreover, we have 
a Latin legend on the obverse of a coin, and on its reverse the intima- 
tion, in the vulgar tongue, “ One Shilling,” or “One Florin—one-tenth 
of a pound,” the incongruity of the designs of the English Mint 
becomes palpable. 


Epwarp III’s noble went up in value till it became worth ten 
shillings; and to represent its first value, six shillings and eightpence, 
Henry VI, or some person acting for this weak occupant of the 
throne, coined an “angel.” This piece was so named from its princi- 
pal design (or obverse), which represented St. MicHAEL transfixing 
a dragon; on the reverse is a ship with a cross for mast. The 
nobles of Epwarp III were now named “ rials” (compare the later 
term “ reals”); double reals were coined by the first Tudor king, and 
here—the coin being worth twice ten shillings—we have the first ap- 
pearance of what is now so well known throughout the world, the 
English sovereign. The face of the double rial has King HENRY 
VII on a throne, with sceptre and orb; and on the back, in the centre 
of a heraldric rose, the arms of FRANCE and ENGLAND. Naturally, 
the double rial (or royal) acquired the designation of sovereign, though 
it was, by no means, in anything but value, the equivalent of the 
sovereign of the present day. It was in this reign, however, that our 
present coin-system first took definite shape. Not only the sovereign, 
as a double real, but the shilling, under the name of “ testoon,” ap- 
peared. 

The historical basis of the English coinage, it will thus be seen, 
is the silver penny, which developed upwards to the sovereign by 
successive steps; a piece of fourpence value being the first step, then 
a piece of twenty groats, the noble; and lastly, the noble, under the 
new name of a rial, was doubled, and the rial having increased in 
value to ten shillings, a double rial represented what we now call a 
sovereign. St. GeorGE and the Dragon first appeared on a noble is- 
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sued by Henry VIII, forming the obverse of the coin, not as in the 
last coined sovereigns, its reverse. A ship formed the reverse of 
Henry VIII’s nobles. Under Epwarp VI appeared crowns and 
half-crowns, having for principal device the king (crowned) on horse- 
back. With Parirp and Mary appeared Spanish insignia, impaled 
with those of ENGLAND; the Irish harp was introduced under J AMES 
I, with the nuptial motto, “ Que Deus conjunxit nemo separet.” 


Up to this point the English coinage—omitting from account the 
discounted Northumbrian styee—did not comprise copper; but the 
want of a material more ponderable than silver, at low values, had be- 
gun to make itself felt, and “tokens,” or private coins of copper, had 
got into extensive, unauthorized circulation. An issue of copper mon- 
ey ensued, in the form of farthings; the lowest denomination being 
that in which, of course, the inconvenient smallness of silver would 
first be felt: these have on the obverse a crown, a sword, and a scep- 
tre; and on the reverse the Irish harp. Noble looking ten and twenty- 
shilling pieces were coined in silver by CHaRtes 1; and presently, 
with the influx of gold from Arrica, the most precious of the three 
money metals established itself in our coinage, under the familiar 
name, geographically derived, of “guinea.” Sensibly enough, the 
guinea was intended to represent twenty shillings; but it rose, as the 
noble had done, before it settled itself eventually, at the comparative 
value as reckoned with shillings of 21 to 1. The first guinea bor- 
rowed a device from the fauna of the continent whence its material 
came, having an elephant on one of its sides. This fine English gold 
piece enjoyed an official life extending to 1817. It exists now, but 
rather as a curiosity than a piece of currency; a curious sentiment 
has, however, attached itself to the name, so that it is still customary 
for professional fees, subscriptions to charities, and prices of works 
of art, to be in guineas instead of pounds; to give a physician a 
pound and a shilling, rather than a sovereign, or rather (even) than 
a sovereign and two shillings, preserving the transaction in some 
degree from the ordinary mercantile flavor. 


The coins of the Commonwealth had, at first, no profile ; these, in 
accordance with sound taste, discarded Latin for the simple inscription 
in native, “ The Commonwealth of England,” the motto being also in 
the vulgar, ‘God with us.” CRoMWELL, however, showed in this 
matter a tendency to play the monarch, and issued a few coins with 
his own bust and title as Protector, and on the reverse his own arms, 
combined with national emblems. These were exceedingly good- 
looking pieces. In the early coins of CHARLES II, the monarch 
appears in the dress of the period ; but the tendency to convention- 
ality, which so often spoils coinage, prevailed in the later years of his 
reign, and the frivolous Stuart is clothed in drapery of the times of 
the Czsars. On these last coins the head of the king looks to the 
left hand ; and a curious practice has since been observed of changing 
the direction in which the profile looks, with each successive monarch. 
Latin reappeared as the language of the motto, that now chosen being 
“« Decus et tutamen.” Halfpennies were presently added to the copper 
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coinage, and the conventional figure of Britannia—a personification 
of our country due originally to the Romans—who not only conquered 
BRITAIN, but loved it—made its appearance. 


True to the law by which coinage reflects dynastic changes, the 
metal money of the Hanoverians broke out in devices associated with 
HANOVER and Nassau; with GreorGe III the Roman conventional- 
ism gave way—in coinage as in other things—to a Grecian revival ; 
St. Gzoree, and even his dragon, were Grecianized. Copper pennies 
now at length appeared, and put an end gradually to the system of 
private “tokens,” under which stamped bits of lead, tin, and even 
leather, representing the lower values, had long had currency on suf- 
ferance, being issued by city corporations, vintners, grocers, and 
tavern-keepers, to supply a want which the Mint was slow to recog- 
nize. The twenty shilling gold coin known as a sovereign was sub- 
stituted for the guinea in 1817, and has acquired such a prestige that 
it has, perhaps, the best chance of any existing piece of money of 
becoming the basis of an universal currency, if ever that great desid- 
eratum should be realized. Fourpenny pieces were issued under 
Wi1u1Am IV; threepenny pieces and “ florins’—value two shil- 
lings—have followed in the reign of Vicrorta I. The florin has 
already passed through more than one edition; it was at first 
issued with the usual pious words “ Dei gratia” omitted from 
its legend, whence arose an outery which led to the restoration 
of the initial letters of this Latin phrase in a subsequent issue. 
The special object of the florin was decimalization; but the 
coin has taken no great root in the minds of the common people, who 
look upon it and call it a “two-shilling piece ;” its introduction into 
accounts, as the decimal of a pound, has not yet made aity progress. 
Its name of florin seems to have been prompted by a desire to establish 
its exchangeability with the coin of the same designation and value 
which is the unit of account in AusTRIA and the South of GeRMANY. 
There is, however, little or no indication of substantial progress in 
EvroPz in the direction cither of decimal money reckoning, or inter- 
national coinage. A bewildering variousness of moneys subsists 
among the various countries of the globe, and the efforts which are 
being made by theorists and methodical-minded reformers to attain an 
universal currency meet, as yet, with little encouragement. 


We have now traced the growth of the English system of coins ; 
it results that we have in present circulation for English use, twelve 
metallic pieces. These are the sovereign, the half-sovereign, the 
crown, the half-crown, the florin, the shilling, the sixpence, the four- 
penny piece, the threepenny piece, the penny, the halfpenny, and the 
farthing. Of these, it is scarcely necessary to note, the two first men- 
tioned are of gold, the three last named of “copper ” (so-called), the 
rest of silver. The sovereign, shilling, and penny, are the moneys of 
account or reckoning, the rest are coins of convenience. Gold pieces 
of other values have been published at times ; five-pound, three-pound, 
and two-pound pieces, half guineas, and a gold bit of seven shillings— 
one-third of a guinea. The fractions of a guinea perished with it, or 
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before it ; five-pound pieces and two-pound pieces are still theoretic- 
ally current, but none have been struck at the Mint during the pres- 
ent reign. 

The commercial basis of the English currency is the sovereign. 
The stability of this coin is ensured by a legislative enactment which 
makes all gold ingots saleable to the BANK OF ENGLAND at the price 
of an equal weight of sovereigns. The sovereign, therefore, is always 
worth its weight in gold; but no legislature or power can really regu- 
late value, and as gold itself becomes less rare, its value, coined or 
uncoined, necessarily falls; it is, in other words, not exchangeable 
for the same quantities as before of other articles which men need or 
desire, food, clothing, or articles of delight to the eye and the ear. 


The half-sovereign is a coin of convenience, representing, however, 
its true value as metal. 

The crown, or silver piece of five shillings, is being dropped from 
the present coinage; its origin has already been described. It is a 
coin of convenience, not of account, and its convenience is not, in the 
present day, much appreciated. 


The half-crown, in spite of murmurs in letters to the Times from 
various persons who fear that the “ two-shilling piece” may take its 
place in certain customary gratuities, is also being dropped to make 
more elbow-room for the decimal florin. The half-crown also is a coin 
of convenience only. 

Of the florin, and the motives which have called it into existence, 
we have already spoken. Hopes were entertained that, as the deci- 
mal of a pound, it would become a coin of account instead of the 
shilling, but towards this there is, as yet, no movement. 

The shilling is the silver coin of account, carrying a nominal value 
of one-twentieth part of a sovereign; but this value is conventional 
only, and not realizable beyond a limited extent. Forty shillings 
tendered in satisfaction of a debt of two pounds must be taken, but 
a creditor may decline forty-one shillings in payment of a debt of 
two pounds and one shilling. Nor is the BANK OF ENGLAND (as rep- 
resenting the Mint) compelled to take silver and return it in the shape 
of an equal weight of shillings. Roughly speaking—to make the 
matter plain—the silver of five pounds’ worth of shillings, if melted 
down and sold to the Mint, would fetch for the seller about four 
sovereigns. The shilling, in short, is what is technically termed a 
token coin. 

The sixpence is a coin of convenience, representing, in all respects, 
the half of a shilling, and partaking, like all the other silver pieces, 
of its disabilities. 

The fourpenny piece is being discontinued, the threepenny piece is 
still issued. 

The time-honored penny, the original of English coinage, though 
no longer its basis, is now a copper token coin, worth, in gold, very 
much less than its nominal value; at the last issue of it and the halj- 
penny, a great reduction in weight was made, to the sensible conve- 
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nience of everybody, and with impunity so far as regards its ex- 
changeability. Nor has a copious introduction of French copper coins, 
to do duty as English pennies, produced any appreciable result, or 
provoked any but theoretical resentment. 


Glancing now at the present condition of money-coining in 
ENGLAND, it may be interesting to note that the Mint, according to 
the last report of the Deputy-Master, was making for English use 
two gold coins, the sovereign and its half; four silver coins, namely : 
florins, shillings, sixpences, and threepences ; and two bronze pieces, 
pence and halfpence. There was also struck in 1871, the year 
reviewed in the report just mentioned, the toy money for the Queen, 
called ‘Maundy money,” consisting of silver fourpences (no four- 
pences being struck for ordinary use), silver twopences, and silver 
pence. (The value of the Maundy money made in the year 1871, 
was £155 8s. 4d.) Pieces of other denominations were made for 
the colonies, namely: silver coins of fifty cents, twenty-five cents, 
ten cents, and five cents, for CANADA; silver coins of twenty cents, 
ten cents, and five cents, for the Straits Settlements ; nickel pence and 
halfpence for JAMAIcA, and bronze pence and halfpence for JERSEY. 
In the coins for the Straits Settlements it is satisfactory to see that 
the affectation of a Latin inscription has been abandoned, and the 
effigy of Her Majesty is surrounded with the plain English words, 
“VicToRIA, Queen.” No farthings were coined ; the stock in circula- 
tion being sufficient. The colony of Prryce Epwarp IsLAnp being 
in want of money, a million of bronze cents were struck for it, under 
the superintendence of the Mint, by Heaton & Sons, of Birming- 
ham. 

Gold was coined by the English Mint in 1871, to the extent of 
£ 9,798,735, which is a great excess upon the annual average, the 
latter being about £5,000,000. A sudden demand for gold coin 
arose in the autumn, after the conclusion of peace between FRANCE 
and GERMANY; and the Mint could hardly keep pace with it. 
Apart from its magnitude, the gold coinage was not marked, during 
that year, by any special feature. The BANK oF ENGLAND continues 
to be, practically, the only provider of gold bullion for the Mint; 
though Colonel Tomutne, M. P., whose peculiar views of the coinage 
have resulted, of late, in some amusing correspondence with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, availed himself, on one occasion, of the 
section of the Coinage act which enables “any person” to bring gold 
to the Mint for coinage. The honorable and gallant Colonel sent an 
ingot for conversion into a hundred sovereigns. 


Gold coin is specially sensible to continental influences, as well as 
to home commercial conditions ; but the demand for silver, it being 
but a token currency, is an index only to the state of English trade. 
The commercial activity of the year 1871 was great, and the demand 
for silver coin, which in 1867, just after the last great “ city crisis,” 
was nil (£17,000 more being paid into the BANK oF ENGLAND than 
was paid out), and which, in the four following years rose to £ 328,000, 
reached, in 1871, the sum of £650,000. There was a sustained de- 
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mand for bronze ; and the Mint had to get some of the preliminary 
processes for making pence and halfpence performed at Birmingham, 
so much was its own machinery occupied ; meanwhile, urgent appli- 
cations were satisfied by arrangements with firms of London brewers, 
in whose hands large quantities of pence and halfpence are constantly 
accumulating—the prices of pints of beer sold by their publicans. 


A change in the design of the sovereign, as is well known, was 
brought into effect by the Mint in 1871; coins bearing the reverse of 
St. GeorGe and the Dragon having been issued concurrently with 
others of the old type. 

The Royal Mint in ENGLAND, as now constituted, is a department 
of the Treasury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is Master of the 
Mint, ex officio, but has no salary in that capacity ; the working head 
of the establishment is the Deputy Master. This arrangement, how- 
ever, dates only from 1870. In earlier, though comparatively modern, 
times, the management of the Mint had got into a very complicated 
state. The Master was a political officer, changing with the Cabinet, 
and, as a natural result, had been compelled to allow the growth of 
authorities under him who were practically not amenable to his con- 
trol. The Comptroller performed his duties by the good old tory 
system of deputy, and the deputy rendered accounts separately from 
the Master; thirdly the Melter, and fourthly the ‘“Queen’s Assay 
Master,” had certain perfectly uncontrolled functions; and, lastly, 
jurisdiction over certain points was reserved to a Board consisting of 
five principal officers : the Master or Deputy Master, the Comptroller, 
the Queen’s Assay Master, the Queen’s Clerk, and the Superintendent 
of Machinery. Nor was this all; there was a privileged body of 
“Moneyers,” who contracted with the Master for the actual coining, 
and claimed a prescriptive monopoly of the work. Fees and per- 
quisites of uncertain, and in some cases extravagant, amount supple- 
mented avowed salaries, and some of the officials had the right to 
carry on, in the Mint premises, the business of a private refiner. 
When the first instalment of the Chinese indemnity arrived in 
ENGLAND, in the shape of immense quantities of silver, it was pro- 
posed to melt it and extract what was known to be the more than av- 
erage trace of gold in it. The Melter and Refiner at the Mint was 
told that he would have to perform this operation; he replied that it 
was not “in his contract.” So a special agreement had to be drawn 
up between this official and the Treasury before the required service 
could be exacted. These abuses were remedied, in a great measure, 
in 1850, when all independent authorities in the Mint were subordi- 
nated to the Master, and the operations of the establishment 
entrusted throughout to salaried officials, responsible to its head. Ten 
thousand a year was saved by the new arrangements. By reorgani- 
zation in 1870, finally, £2,500 a year more was saved, the officials 
were required to pass examination by the Civil Service Commission- 
ers, and the element of writers—a sort of mechanic penman much 
affected by the existing reformers of government offices—was intro- 
duced, in place of a certain proportion of the clerks. 
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It has already been stated that, as regards gold coining, any person 
may bring gold to the Mint, and the establishment must coin it with- 
out charge. ‘That the right is not exercised, arises from the fact that 
the BANK or ENGLAND is bound by act of Parliament to purchase 
gold at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce standard, and, as the Mint only gives 
13d. an ounce more, the time it takes to coin the metal and deliver it 
back would, in most cases, be better employed by the owner of the 
gold in using his money at interest. The Bank gives notes for gold 
brought to it. 

As a means of keeping the gold coinage in good condition, there is 
a statutory obligation laid upon every English subject, to “cut, break, 
or otherwise deface,” any defective coin tendered to him in payment. 
Few private individuals, however, pay much attention to this, their 
legal duty ; only the banks and a few public institutions systemati- 
cally attempt it. Light sovereigns are bought at the BANK OF 
ENGLAND at the price of uncoined standard gold. 

The English gold coinage is not much counterfeited. The density 
of gold makes it difficult to manufacture spurious coins which shall 
not be at once detected by weight: the most successful imitation of 
sovereigns are made of platinum, electroplated with standard gold. 
A more usual fraud is the reduction of sovereigns by the galvanic 
battery. Jewelers also work up sovereigns for trade purposes, owing 
to the convenience of being able to obtain, by this means, metal of a 
known standard. 


In the matter of silver coinage, the Mint, as has been shown, makes 
considerable profit; and it would of course neutralize this profit, as 
well as bring to the establishment an inordinate amount of silver met- 
al, if silver were to be coined, as gold is, on the application of any 
person bringing it. Colonel TomLtne, it will be remembered, has 
made this a grievance, but it is obvious that, so long as shillings are 
“a token coinage,” passing, that is to say, for more than the intrinsic 
value of the metal, the Mint must not be expected to coin it for all 
comers without charge. Silver bullion for coining is bought from 
time to time by the Treasury, through the Master of the Mint ; and 
the silver section of the coinage is kept in good condition—or shall 
we say in passable condition—at the expense of the State. The ac- 
tual operation is performed at the BANK or ENGLAND, where a clerk 
“ garbles ” all silver coins received, and the worn pieces are sent peri- 
odically to the Mint. The Mint receives them at their nominal value, 
and the loss is defrayed by a vote in the Mint estimates, usually 
£ 15,000. 

Counterfeiting silver coins is much easier, and, consequently, more 
prevalent, than counterfeiting gold. Lead and iron are chiefly used 
by the illicit coiner of shillings and florins. 

The mode in which silver currency is distributed throughout the 
Kingdom has been briefly explained by the Chief Cashier at the 
BANK OF ENGLAND, as follows :—Every banker in the Kingdom has 
an agent in London; and every London banker has an account with 
the BANK oF ENGLAND, in which establishment there is a department 
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devoted to the issue and receipt of silver coin. If there is a deficien- 
cy of silver in a district, the local bankers are the first to find it out. 
They write to their London agents, who draw on their account with 
the BANK oF ENGLAND, and obtain what silver is required, which 
they send to the country banker. On the other hand, if there is a 
surplus of silver in a district, it accumulates in the coffers of the local 
bankers, who send it up to their London agents, and they send it into 
the BANK OF ENGLAND. If there is a general demand for silver cur- 
rency, the stock which the BANK OF ENGLAND endeavors to keep on 
hand becomes unduly diminished, and immediate notice of the fact is 
conveyed to the Mint authorities, who proceed to coin a supply. 
Thus, remarks the Chief Cashier, “the BANK oF ENGLAND has its 
finger on the pulse of the whole kingdom, and through the Bank the 
Mint is always kept informed, and is always ready to supply whatever 
coin may be required.” 


It has been already noted that no progress has recently been made 
towards the desideratum of an international coinage ; unfortunately, 
the most important step in Minting recently taken in EvRropPeE has 
been in a retrograde direction. When GERMANY determined last 
year to mark its newly-consolidated unity by the issue of a common 
coinage for the Empire, it was hoped that a piece practically identical 
with the English sovereign might be adopted. The sovereign contains 
7.32 grammes of pure gold; and as the United States half-eagle 
contains 7.52 grammes, and the 25-frane piece proposed for FRANCE, 
and the States associated with her in the Monetary Convention of 
1865, is to contain 7.26 grammes, the adoption by the new European 
Empire of a coin within these limits would have been a considerable 
step in advance. Nevertheless, the actual coin adopted was a 20-mark 
piece containing but 7.16 grammes of pure gold, the issue of which, 
as the Deputy Master of the Mint remarks, “ creates a further diverg- 
ence from that uniformity which is so much to be desired, and forms 
an additional obstacle to the adoption of an international gold coin.” 


However little the new German coinage may contribute to unity of 
system, it will, nevertheless, be welcome to travelers as a simplifica- 
tion, so far as it goes. There will henceforth be current, throughout 
the States of which the Prussian King is Emperor, 20-mark gold 
pieces, worth (as compared with English sovereigns), about 19s. 7d. ; 
10-mark pieces, equivalent nearly to the English half-sovereign ; 
“marks,” which will but slightly deviate from English shillings, and 
- pfennings,” of which 100 are to go toa mark. This system, it will 
be seen, is decimal, the unit being the mark (or shilling). Provision 
was made in the law which establishes this new coinage, for the grad- 
ual withdrawal of all the gold coins now current in the several Ger- 
man States ; and of the various large silver coins ; while the coinage 
of any pieces other than those newly established was prohibited. 
These coins of the Empire are to have a common obverse of the 
imperial German eagle with the words “ Deutsches Reich” (German 
Empire); the reverse varies according to the State which mints the 
piece. 
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JAPAN has made, in the year under review, a remarkable monetary 
reform. Before the recent development of trade with the European 
nations whvu have of late forced their attentions upon her, this country 
had a singularly clumsy series of coins in currency. One of these, 
the itzbu, is a bit of silver of the shape of a domino; others were 
circular and oval discs with a square hole stamped in the centre to 
admit of their being strung together. Stamped bars of gold, of very 
large value, were also formerly current, and are still hoarded in 
Japanese families, as property in a concentrated state. The most 
utter ignorance of the principles and practice of exchange prevailed 
on the opening up of the ports of this singular people to European 
trade, and large fortunes were made by merchants and others by the 
simplest possible operations of exchange at the treaty ports. 


Sir Harry Parkes, the great and persevering laborer for the in- 
terests of civilization in Cu1nA and JAPAN, has at length induced the 
Japanese to replace their clumsy and, in a great degree, spurious 
coinage, by one of superior make and undoubted purity; the mint 
formerly used in the English Colony of Hong Kong, has been bought 
by the Japanese government, and the machinery established at Osaka, 
one of the treaty ports, under the management of Major KINDER, late 
Master of the Hong Kong Mint. A public holiday was declared at 
its opening, a banquet was given to the foreign representatives, and 
Sir Harry Parkes, replying to the toast of “ All Sovereigns and 
Rulers of Powers in alliance with Japan,” took up a piece of the new 
money, and concluded a graceful speech by expressing his hope “ that 
the policy of His Majesty’s government might ever be as distinguished 
by the ring of the true metal” (ringing the piece) “as that which 
was so sterling a recommendation of the new coin.” 


The Japanese, prompted no doubt by Sir Harry Parkes, took 
more thought for international convenience than the German Empire. 
In a dispatch marked by that quaintly-expressed common sense which 
distinguishes the Japanese, the British Chargé d’ Affaires was informed 
how that, “after careful consideration of the (general) convenience of 
the gold and silver coinage systems of Europe and AMERICA, after 
referring to books (sic) and taking the opinion of experienced persons,” 
the Japanese Government had arrived at the conclusion that a gold 
standard was “in accordance with general and self-evident princi- 
ples.” “And would not,” asks the State communication naively, 
“would not the gradual assimilation of the standards and of the 
weights of the coius of all countries facilitate, in a great measure, the 
operations of commerce?” “ We have heard,” so runs the dispatch, 
“that some years ago a conference was held at Paris for the purpose 
of reforming the coinage of all nations; and we believe that this 
was also earnestly desired by the subjects of the different Powers.” 
Wherefore this unsophisticated State paper goes on tosay, the Japan- 
ese Government has resolved to adopt a gold standard, and to coin 
gold pieces, which—it will be seen upon examination—fall in with 
the English sovereign, the American half-eagle, and the 25-frane 
piece proposed by the monetary conference of Paris. This new 
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Japanese coinage is a system of which a piece called the “yen” is 
the unit; the 5-yen piece containing 7.5 grammes of pure gold, or 
within one-fiftieth of a gramme of the half-eagle or 5-dollar piece of 
the Unirep States. Substantially, then, the Japanese “yen” will 
be the American dollar; their 5-yen piece being virtually of the me- 
tallie value of the English sovereign. The new system includes a 
series of subsidiary coins in silver, called respectively 50-sen, 20-sen, 
10-sen, and 5-sen pieces; and a copper series consisting of one sen, one- 
half sen, and one-tenth of a sen (called a “rin”). JAPAN, therefore, 
is now in possession of a series of coins which is both internation- 
ally convenient and decimal, the rin, the sen, and the yen. The rin 
‘bears the proportion of 1000, and the sen the proportion of 100 to the 
unit of the series, namely: the yen, and five yen, as has been seen, 
are equal to a pound sterling, the unit itself being practically the 
same thing as the American dollar. To quote the admirably-simple 
instruction to the people, issued by the Japanese authorities on the 
principles of the new coinage: “The yen is the title of the basis; 
and all calculations,” here we have the very ideal simplicity, “are 
made by adding the numbers to the appellation ‘ yen,’ no matter what 
their amount. The subdivisions of the yen are sen (the hundredth 
part of a yen), and rin (the tenth part of the sen), which are to be 
used in calculating small sums. The decimal system is used in reck- 
oning; ten rin make one sen; ten sen make one ten-sen; ten times 
ten-sen (or 100 sen) make one yen. Above one yen, a ten, hundred, 
thousand, myriad, all advance one degree by multiplying by ten. 
In addition, the half-sen, the 5 sen, the 50 sen, and the 5 yen are 
decimal fractions of each other; 20 sen, 2 yen, and 20 yen, are 
multiples of ten, and are not foreign to the rule.” Thus do we see 
principles of currency which struggle almost in vain in EUROPE, 
adopted, in all their symmetry and utility, by an Asiatic Power from 
which we would scarcely deign to take a lesson. 


RETURNS OF CANADIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
For the year 1872. 


(From the Monetary Times of Toronto.) 


Fire Insurance Cos. Life Insurance Cos. Total, 1872. 


Premiums of the year. $2,610,363 -- $2,068,953 4 $ 4,679,321 
Amount policies, (new) 277,787,131 -- 90,367,271 -- 298,154,452 
Amount at risk ....... 250,725,341 - 61,265,648 -- 311,991,589 
Losses paid.......... 1,899,371 ‘ 417,082 2,316,453 
Claims in suspense... 359,828 P 90,080 ‘ 449,908 
Claims resisted......- 68,600 = — 68,600 


No. Policies, (new).-.. 141,997 a 11,456 153,453 
No. Losses OF ees 2,681 ae 246 2,927 
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large value, were also formerly current, and are still hoarded in 
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utter ignorance of the principles and practice of exchange prevailed 
on the opening up of the ports of this singular people to European 
trade, and large fortunes were made by merchants and others by the 
simplest possible operations of exchange at the treaty ports. 
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the policy of His Majesty’s government might ever be as distinguished 
by the ring of the true metal” (ringing the piece) “as that which 
was so sterling a recommendation of the new coin.” 


The Japanese, prompted no doubt by Sir Harry Parkes, took 
more thought for international convenience than the German Empire. 
In a dispatch marked by that quaintly-expressed common sense which 
distinguishes the Japanese, the British Chargé d’ Affaires was informed 
how that, “after careful consideration of the (general) convenience of 
the gold and silver coinage systems of Europe and AMERICA, after 
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standard was “in accordance with general and self-evident princi- 
ples.” “And would not,” asks the State communication naively, 
“would not the gradual assimilation of the standards and of the 
weights of the coius of all countries facilitate, in a great measure, the 
operations of commerce?” “ We have heard,” so runs the dispatch, 
“that some years ago a conference was held at Paris for the purpose 
of reforming the coinage of all nations; and we believe that this 
was also earnestly desired by the subjects of the different Powers.” 
Wherefore this unsophisticated State paper goes on to say, the Japan- 
ese Government has resolved to adopt a gold standard, and to coin 
gold pieces, which—it will be seen upon examination—fall in with 
the English sovereign, the American half-eagle, and the 25-frane 
piece proposed by the monetary conference of Paris. This new 
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Japanese coinage is a system of which a piece called the “yen” is 
the unit; the 5-yen piece containing 7.5 grammes of pure gold, or 
within one-fiftieth of a gramme of the half-eagle or 5-dollar piece of 
the Unirep States. Substantially, then, the Japanese “ yen” will 
be the American dollar; their 5-yen piece being virtually of the me- 
tallie value of the English sovereign. The new system includes a 
series of subsidiary coins in silver, called respectively 50-sen, 20-sen, 
10-sen, and 5-sen pieces; and a copper series consisting of one sen, one- 
half sen, and one-tenth of a sen (called a “rin”). JAPAN, therefore, 
is now in possession of a series of coins which is both internation- 
ally convenient and decimal, the rin, the sen, and the yen. The rin 
‘bears the proportion of 1000, and the sen the proportion of 100 to the 
unit of the series, namely: the yen, and five yen, as has been seen, 
are equal to a pound sterling, the unit itself being practically the 
same thing as the American dollar. To quote the admirably-simple 
instruction to the people, issued by the Japanese authorities on the 
principles of the new coinage: “The yen is the title of the basis; 
and all calculations,” here we have the very ideal simplicity, “are 
made by adding the numbers to the appellation ‘ yen,’ no matter what 
their amount. The subdivisions of the yen are sen (the hundredth 
part of a yen), and rin (the tenth part of the sen), which are to be 
used in calculating small sums. The decimal system is used in reck- 
oning ; ten rin make one sen; ten sen make one ten-sen; ten times 
ten-sen (or 100 sen) make one yen. Above one yen, a ten, hundred, 
thousand, myriad, all advance one degree by multiplying by ten. 
In addition, the half-sen, the 5 sen, the 50 sen, and the 5 yen are 
decimal fractions of each other; 20 sen, 2 yen, and 20 yen, are 
multiples of ten, and are not foreign to the rule.” Thus do we see 
principles of currency which struggle almost in vain in EvROPE, 
adopted, in all their symmetry and utility, by an Asiatic Power from 
which we would scarcely deign to take a lesson. 


RETURNS OF CANADIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
For the year 1872. 


(From the Monetary Times of Toronto. ) 


Fire Insurance Cos. Life Insurance Cos. Total, 1872. 


Premiums of the year. $ 2,610,363 $2,068,953 .. $4,679,321 
Amount policies, (new) 277,787,131 -. 20,367,271 298,154,452 
Amount at risk ..... .. 250,725,941 - 61,265,648 311,991,589 
Losses paid........-. 1,899,371 417,082 2,316,453 
Claims in suspense... 359,828 a 90,080 449,908 
Claims resisted....... 68,600 - — . 68,600 


No. Policies, (new)... . 141,997 - 11,456 153,453 
No. Losses ey aioe 2,681 ae 246 2,927 
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THE SAVINGS BANKS OF VERMONT. 


— a, 
Location. Name of Bank. Deposits. Deposits. No. 
1868. 1872. Depositors. 
. Bellows Falls.. Bellows Falls Sav. Inst..$ 250,657 $282,080 .. 3,352 
. Brattleboro ... Brattleboro Savings Bank - 114,360 691 
a .-- Windham Provident Inst. 1,55 1,213,093 _ 
. Bradford Bradford Sav. & Trust Co. * 124,762 — 
5. Burlington --.. Burlington Savings Bavk. 51% 854,908 _ 
Montpelier -... Montpelier Sav. & Tr. Co. * 110,057 630 
. Newfane Windham Co. Sav. Bank. 168,785 845 
3. Northfield Northfield Savings Bank. 7,044 103 
. Rutland Rutland - am . «(285,31 475,673 6,469 
St. Johnsbury - Passumpsie “ © . See 143,160 1,091 
. Springfield .... Springfield  “ “ . 73,871 .. 130,869 1,006 
St. Albans Nationa! Trust Co ... ... * 332,319 840 
3. Wilmington ... Wilmington Sav Bank... 22,826 -. 42,206 _ 
4. Winooski Falls Winooski aan me 39,668 —_ 
. Windsor Windsor om ne -. 264,714 961 
. Woodstock -. Ottawquechee Sav. Bank. 94,166 2. 136,570 -- 


Total Deposits $ 2,027,934 $4,438,268 15,983 


There were sixteen savings banks in VERMONT in the year 1872, 
including Trust companies, with combined deposits amounting to 
$ 4,438,268. Ten of these companies report the number of depositors 
at that time; the others (six) do not mention them. Hence, the aggre- 
gate number cannot be ascertained. The official report in these par- 
ticulars is quite defective and is without any tabular statement show- 
ing the aggregate amount of deposits. Not one word of comment 
accompanies the report, nor is any remark made on the increase 
since the former report. It is by no means creditable to the officers 
of the State. 


New Corxs oF THE Wortp.—The Banxer’s Atmanac for 1873, illustrated with 
engravings of thirty-three new coins of England, France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Canada, Spain, Austria, Mexico, Portugal, Italy, Wurtemburg, Frankfort 
and Japan, with a description of each coin, and engravings of new bank buildings in 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, ete., is now ready ior delivery. It contains a list of 
all the National and State banks in operation to date, 2,500 in number; the location, 
names of officers, capital, and New York correspondent of each. list of the private 
bunkers in the Unirep States; 2,200 in number; with population of each place. A 
list of chartered Savings banks in New Enetanp, New Yorx, Maryann, New 
Jersey, CaLirorniA, and Pennsytvania; 500 in number. An alphabetical list of 
cashiers in the UniTEep States ; with a new list of assistant cashiers ; with other details 
ot value to bankers, and to merchants abroad and at home. The names of otuer 
assistant cashiers throughout the U. S. should be made known immediately to this 
office for the second edition of this volume. 


* Including capital stocks 
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Commercial Failures of 1872. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES. OF 1872. 


From the Annual Circular of Dun, Bartow & Co., 335 Broadway. 


1870. 


—— 


1871. 1872. 
Le, . ah, 
No.of Amtof No.of Amt 


“No. of 
Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 


Failures. 


Am’t 0 
Liabilities. 


States. 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut .... 
Delaware ‘ 
District of Col... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New York 

New York City.. 
North Carolina.. 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina... 
Temmessee 


Vermont 
Virginia & W. V. 
Wisconsin 


Total.... 3,551 


31 - 


P 22,000 
60 . 


2,423,000 


1,820,000: . 
197,000 . 


28,000 
91,000 
1,403,000 
5,919,000 
960,000 


732,000 . 


504,000 


1,194,000 - 
1,886,000 . 
1,374,000 - 


. © 1,383,000 
7,598,000 
3,227,000 


568,000 . 


296,000 


2,281,000 - 
152,000 . 
261,000 . 


1,121,000 
388 . 
430 ~. 20,573,000 
aa 738,000 
266 7,956,000 
418 


31 821,000 


28 . 1,007,000 . 


35 537,000 . 
76 . 1,178,000 . 
1,107,000 . 


ms 


$ 88,242,000 


$ 788,000 . 


5,692,000 . 


26 
15 
89 
77 
11 
9 
2 
42 
172 
60 
69 
58 
80 
45 
81 
61 


- 210 


125 
37 
30 
99 
11 
21 
72 

321 

324 
35 


. 139 
- 10,982,000 . 
23. 958,000 . 
21. 315,000 . 


357 
21 
30 
42 
38 
25 
76 


61 


2,915 


$ 525,000 
95,000 
4,279,000 
3,915,000 
208,000 
158,000 
11,000 
964,000 
5,820,000 
860,000 
797,000 
790,000 
1,163,000 
2,437,000 
1,420,000 
1,194,000 
8,241,000 
1,521,000 
471,000 
355,000 
1,995,000 
251,000 
129,000 
597,000 
9,051,000 
. 20,740,000 
390,000 
4,077,000 
7,110,000 
303,000 
801,000 
369,000 
673,000 
- 282,000 
. 1,722,000 
386,000 


$ 85,252,000 


~ 185 


_ 353 
_ 175 


75 - $1,501,000 
20 . 217,000 
80 . 2,434,000 
. 147,000 
70 . 2,370,000 
20 . 189,000 
8 59,000 
15 . 179,000 
73 1,293,000 
- 11,470,000 
80 991,000 
91 . 876,000 
90 . — 860,000 
99 . 2,059,000 
85 . 3,100,000 
90 . 1,072,000 
75 . 5,045,000 
25,374,000 
2,720,000 
43. 407,000 
So . 591,000 


_175 . 2,670,000 


_ 226 
. 445 


- 103 


17 201,000 
37. 447,000 
126 2,036,000 
423 8,417,000 
385 . 20,684,000 
30 . 282,000 
6,569,000 
- 9,422,000 
40 . 1,179,000 
40 . 301,000 
56 1,438,000 
75 860,000 
z. 105,000 
30 229,000 
. 1,635,000 
66 . 1,127,000 


4,069 $121,056,000 


The figures exhibit an increase in the number of failures and amount of 
liabilities for 1872 over the two preceding zante, which is somewhat startling at 


first sight, but a little consideration will s 


ow that a large proportion of this in- 


crease is due to the great fires fn Chicago and Boston, and therefore is not 





1873. ] Philadelphia Bank Dividends. 989 


chargeable to the ordinary casualties of business. It is true the Chicago fire 
occurred in October, 1871, but its effects were not fully manifested till the 
beginning of the following year, and hence the losses caused thereby came 
under the returns of 1872. This is observable by the increase of liabilities for 
the State of ILLINOIS, viz.: from $5,820,000 in 1871 to $11,470,000 in 1872. 
Taking into account these items, the exhibit is not, after all, so discouraging, 
and although the year 1872 has not been, strictly speaking, a money-making 
year, still it has not been made disastrous by heavy credit losses, except so far as 
relates to the fires above named. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK DIVIDENDS. 


November, 1871, May and November, 1872, and May, 1873. 


———-Dividend.-———, 

Name of Bank. Capital. Nov., May, Nov., May, Profits, 
1871. 1872. 1872. 1873. Oct., 1872. 

; $ 633,820 
898,711 
246,733 
677,596 
86,300 
259,130 
414,156 
412,877 
627,930 
164,617 
225,032 
176,098 
289,653 
234,675 
29,790 
114,919 
118,619 
81,449 
231,009 
204,882 
69,526 
54,391 
130,238 
37,249 
547,756 


Farmers & Mech. N. B. $2,000,000 .. oe 
Philadelphia Nat. Bank 1,500,000 

Manufacturers’ Nat. B’k 1,000,000 .. 
Girard National Bank.. 1,000,000 . 
National b’k of Republic 1,000,000 .. 
Commercial Nat. Bank. 810,000 .. 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank.. 800,000 .. 
Central National Bank. 750,000 

N. B. Northern Liberties 500,000 . 
Penn National Bank. -.. 500,000 . 
Corn Exchange Nat. B’k 500,000 .. 
Western National Bank. 400,000 .. 
City National Bank.... 400,000 
Consolidation Nat. Bank 300,000 .. 
Commonwealth Nat. B’k 300,000 .. 
Union National Bank. -. 300,000 .. 
Second National Bank.. 300,000 
Third National Bank... 300,000 .. 
Southwark Nat. Bank... 250,000 .. 
Kensington Nat. Bank. 250,000 -. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 250,000 .. 
Seventh National Bank. 250,000 
Germantown Nat. Bank 200,000 
Sixth National Bank... 150,000 .. 
“‘Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank 200,000 
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National Banks.... $14,210,000 .. —-- - -- "$6,967,156 
Union Banking Co 200,400 .. i re a ae 

Bank of America 170,000 .. ow ; i 

People’s Bank MOR... BD << Sa B ax B i. 

West Philadelphia Bank 100,000 .. Sh... SE.. 3}.. BF. 


$14,580,000 .. 2 aaa as 
tFirst National Bank .. oem «6.6.6. 8B « 543,146 
tEighth National Bank. 275,000 .. a on ee 101,742 
+Bank of North America 1,000,000 .. os FO cad <2 1,080,232 
tNational Security Bank 250,000 .. an ee ee 15,528 


* Average profits over 48 percent. ¢ January and July. 
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New York Bank Dividends. 


NEW YORK BANK DIVIDENDS. 
PayASLE May, 1873. 


With the capital and surplus profits of each, October, 1872. 
(Continued from December No., page 480.) 


—Dividend—— Surplus, 
Name of Bank. Capital. Nov.,72. May,%3. Oct. neal 


American Exchange Nat. Bank. $ 5,000,000 - $1,461,37 
National Bank State N. Y. 2,000,000 bi pomp 


Union National Bank.......... 1,500,000 861,949 
National City Bank 1,000,000 -- 1,298,167 
Mechanics & Traders’ Nat. Bank 600,000 i 416,547 
Fulton National Bank...--..... 600,000 » 587,318 
Chemical National Bank * 300,000 
Nat. Mechanics’ B. Association. - 500,000 
Pacific Bank t * 422,700 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 


cs ka Ss 
a 
oe — 
POOR OD > > 


-- 2,827,646 
ae 187,580 
a 371,300 

383,479 
<e 119,600 
#4 «Cw 635,500 


4 
4 
5 
0 
5 
5 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 


* Quarterly. + State Banks. t October and April. 


TrusTEES.—If through any misapprehension on the part of a trustee, 
he makes a payment toa person not authorized by the terms of the 
trust to receive it, he will be held personally responsible for the mis- 
application, to the persons who can establish a better right; and the 
advice of counsel will not protect him in making a wrong payment. 
There is a dictwm to the contrary in Vez v. EMERY; but the general 
rule prevails. But if trustees act in good faith in such case, and 
under the advice of counsel, the court will not impose costs. If the 
payment is to be made according to the laws of the domicile of the 
trustees, they must be taken to know the law, and, if they mistake 
the law they are personally responsible; but they are not bound to 
know the laws of foreign countries unless called to their notice ; if, 
therefore, they proceed in the ordinary manner, according to the 
prima facie line of their duty, they will be excused if they mistake 
the laws of foreigu lands. But as personal property is regulated by 
the law of the domicile of the owner, it is always safer for the 
trustee to inquire as to the law, if the cestui que trust is domiciled 
abroad; although he may not be liable for a mistake, if the difference 
between the laws is not brought to his notice —PERRY on Trusts. 





Banking and Financial Items. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE contains a monthly list of new National banks, 
State banks, Savings banks and private bankers. Subscribers are requested to 
furnish additional names for the new edition of the BANKER’S ALMANAC for 
1873, now in preparation. No charge is made for the insertion of these names 
in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, and in the BANKER’S ALMANAC. This is one of 
the most important features of the MAGAZINE, and one to the value of which 
additions may be made by bankers in the city and country. 


The MAGAZINE contains also a monthly list of changes of president and 
cashier of National and State banks. Notices of future changes are requested 
for publication, for the information of banks generally. Another feature of the 
work is a list of dissolutions of banks and bankers, discontinuances and failures. 


The cards of Banks and Bankers are inserted in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE 
(monthly) at thirty dollars per annum, and in the BANKER’s ALMANAC (an- 
nually) at twenty-five dollars, and will thus reach every bank and banker in the 
UNITED STATES. 


New YorkK.—The ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK CITY sus- 
pended payment. on the 26th of April, in consequence of the abstraction of funds 
to the extent of $200,000 by the cashier. A receiver has been appointed. 


BROKEN NATIONAL BANKS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared 
a dividend of 32 per cent. in favor of the creditors of the UNADILLA NATIONAL 
BANK, Unadilla, N. Y.; and also a dividend of 25 per cent. in favor of the 
creditors of the SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, payable as soon 
as the schedule of creditors can be prepared and examined. The Comptroller 
has also directed the receiver of the EIGHTH NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
to make a requisition of 54 per cent. upon the shareholders of that bank to sup- 
ply the deficiency required for the full payment of the creditors. A small 
requisition is also to be made upon the shareholders of the FARMERS AND 
CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, for the same purpose. 


ASSETS OF THE OCEAN NATIONAL BANK.—At the sale of bonds and stocks 
forming a portion of the assets of the OCEAN NATIONAL BANK, by order of 
THED. M. Davis, receiver, notice was read by the attorneys of the Portage Lake 
and Lake Superior Ship Canal and Iron Company of an order to restrain 
the sale. By order of Mr. Davis, however, the sale was proceeded with as 
follows: $10,000 in bonds of Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal 
Company at 7 per cent.; $4,000 at 104 per cent.; $1,000 at 10 per cent.; 
$ 20,000 at 8 per cent.; $15,000 at 9 per cent ; $40,000 at 9 per cent. ; $ 17,000 
at 9 per cent.; fifty-nine Chicago and Illinois Railroad bonds at 3 per cent. ; 
$2,000 in Decatur, Sullivan and Mattoon Railroad bonds at 10 per cent., and 
$ 162,000 Lake Superior and Ship Canal and Iron Company at 74 per cent. 
Five thousand shares of the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal and 
Iron Company, par value $ 100 each, were sold in one lot tor $625. 


New York.—-There were many rumors afloat, on 30th April, of the insolvency 
of the CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, and, though they could not be traced to 
any authoritative source, it was thought prudent that an examination be made 
by the Clearing House Committee. This was accordingly done after the close 
of business, and the committee report that the bank is abundantly able to pay its 
depositors, and that, in the opinion of the committee, the capital stock is impaired 
less than five per cent. 

New York.—The officers of the MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ BANK 
have stated that there was no truth in the rumor that the bank is in danger of 
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failing. It has had no connection whatever with Pacific Mail. The Howe 
Sewing Machine Company has had an account at the bank for years, but the 
bank has abundant securities for all its loans. 

NEW YorRK.—Notices were issued by Mr. ALBIN MANN, the receiver of the 
EIGHTH NATIONAL BANK, in accordance with the direction of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, to the stockholders of the bank, making a requisition on them for 
54 per cent. of the amount of their stock to supply the amount required for the 
full payment of the creditors. 

New York.—The BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA has just been re- 
moved to the large and handsome offices lately occupied by the Sun Mutual 
Insurance Company, in the City Bank Building, No. 52 Wall street. From its 
last annual report we learn that the business of this well-managed institution 
has been very prosperous during the past year. The bank has a paid-up capital 
of one million pounds sterling, a reserved fund of two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, and its stock now pays two per cent. 

New YorK.—-Messrs. DREXEL, MORGAN & Co. now occupy the capacious 
offices in the new Drexei Building, corner of Wall and Broad streets. The fol- 
lowing firms also have offices in the same building: Messrs. Morton, BLIss & 
Co.; Berry & HEISER; F. S. Hetser & Co; FAaRNHAM, MCFADDEN & Co.; 
W.-M. CLARKE. 

The Stock Exchange Association, by over a two-thirds vote, has resolved to 
insure the lives of its members to the amount of $10,000 each, out of their own 
contributions of ten dollars each, on a membership of one thousand. On the 
death of any member, assuming ten deaths per annum, the contribution is one 
dollar, or one percent. In consequence of this arrangement the price of seats 
has advanced from $6,000 to $8,000 each. The heirs of every holder of such 
seats, in the event of his death, are assured of at least $ 18,000. 


New York.—Messrs. J. L. BROWNELL & BROTHER have resumed business 
at No. 28 Broad street, and are prepared to execute orders for stocks, bonds, 
gold, government securities, and other investments. Messrs. BROWNELL & 
BROTHER have all the capital required to fill such orders from responsible parties. 

New York.—Messrs. L. 8. LAWRENCE & Co. have removed from their old 
location in Printing House square, to the fire-proof building corner of Fulton and 
Nassau streets, where more ample accommodations exist for the increasing 
business of this firm. They sell drafts for small and large sums on England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Rochester. — The FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK OF Rocu- 
ESTER, Monroe County, N. Y., has relinquished business under the National 
charter, and has organized under a State charter, with the same capital. 
E. Darwin SMITH, President; THomMas Raines, Vice-President, Joun F. 
HouMEs, Cashier. 

Penn Yan.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF PENN YAN, Yates County, was 
organized in April as successor to the First NATIONAL BANK OF WATKINS. 
President, Joun C. SHEETZ; Vice-President, WILLIAM S. BRIGGS; Cashier, 
GEORGE H. LAPHAM; Assistant Cashier, FRANK R. Durry. 


ALABAMA.—The system of savings banks has been successfully adopted of 
late years in ALABAMA. Prudence and economy have become more generally 
the rule, in place of the extravagance of former years in the South-West. The 
MosiLE SAVINGS BANK reports fifty per cent. increase in the line of deposits 
since 1869, viz. : 

Year 1869. ...... $166,300 - Year 1872 $ 213,600 
“ 140,800. “ 1873....... 249,700 

ConnecticuT.—Mr. Josepn A. Smiru, heretofore Cashier of the YALE 
NATIONAL BANK of New Haven, has been made Vice-President. He is sue- 
ceeded as Cashier by Mr. Joun A. Ricuarpson. Their New York corres- 
pondent is the NintH NATIONAL BANK. 


CaLIroRNIA.—The BANK oF Cuico, Butte County, CALIFORNIA, was estab- 
lished by State charter of 1872. President, Mr. JouN CoNLY; Cashier, Mr. 
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ALEXANDER H. Cuew. Capital, $250,000. They draw on Messrs. WELLS, 
FarGo & Co., New York. 

ILLINoIs.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF Cairo was organized in 1863, and, 
until recently, its stock has been controlled by non-residents. It is now owned, 
controlled and under the management of some of the best merchants and 
business men, and will continue to do a banking business with increased 
facilities. Mr RoBert W. MILLER succeeds Mr. DANIEL HuRD as president ; 
and Mr. CHARLES CUNNINGHAM becomes cashier in place of Mr. CICERO N. 
HuGues; Mr. J. M. Paiutes has been elected vice-president. Their New York 
correspondent is the FouRTH NATIONAL BANK. 

Chicago.—Mr. Henry H. Nasu succeeds Mr. WILLIAM M. SCUDDER as 
cashier of the NATIONAL BANK OF ILLINOIS at Chicago. Mr. GEORGE 
SCHNEIDER remains presideut, Mr. WILLIAM H. BRADLEY, vice-president, 
and Mr. A. L H. Min'ry, assistant cashier. Capital, $500,000. New York 
correspondent, the MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 

INDIANA.—Mr. JESSE R. Core has been elected president of the First 
NATIONAL BANK OF DANVILLE, IND., as successor to Mr. ALLEN Hess. Mr. 
BENJAMIN I’. THOMAS succeeds Mr. N. T. HADLEY as cashier. 


Iowa.—Mr. HiraM PRICE succeeds Mr. IRA M. GirrorD as president of the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF DAVENPORT. Mr. JAMES THOMPSON remains vice- 
president, and Mr. Davip C. Por'rerR, cashier. ‘Their New York correspondents 
are the NiIntH NATIONAL BANK and the FourTH NATIONAL BANK. 

Marshalltown.—Mr. GeorGE GLICK succeeds Mr. G. M. WoopBurRy as 
president of the First NaTIONAL BANK OF MARSHALLTOWN. Mr. Joun P. 
WoOobBURY remains vice-president, and Mr. CHARLES W. FRACKER cashier. 


KENTUCKY.—Mr. Tuomas L. BARRET, heretofore cashier of the BANK OF 
KEeNTUwCKY at Louisville, was, in May, elected president, as successor to the late 
Mr. GRiswo_p. Mr. W.G. HuME succeeds Mr. BARRET as cashier. Mr. 
JAMES TRABUE remains vice-president. Their New York correspondeut is the 
BANK OF AMERICA. 

Winchester.—Mr. JouN W. BEAN was recently elected president of the CLARK 
CouNTY NATIONAL BANK of Winchester, Ky., in place of Mr. Tuomas H. 
Ropinson. Mr. Ricuarp H. PREwirT remains vice-president, and Mr. M. G. 
TAYLOR, cashier. Their New York correspondent is the NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


Kansas.—Mr. Preston B. PLumMB has been chosen president of the 
Emporia NaTIONAL BANK in place of Mr. LemueL T. HerITaGe; Mr. 
HERITAGE takes the place of cashier, as successor to Mr. I. E. PERLEY; Mr. 
WILLIAM T. SODEN remains vice-president. ‘Their New York correspondent is 
* the FourTH NATIONAL BANK. 


LouisiaNa.—Mr. CHARLES PoTTHoFF has been elected President of the TEU- 
TONIA NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ORLEANS, in place of Mr. RUDOLPH SIEG. 
Mr. J. R. WILDERMOUR has been made vice-president, Mr. J. M. WAGNER re- 
mains cashier. Their New York correspondent and redeeming agent is the IM- 
PORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Mr. ALMARIN TROWBRIDGE, for many years chief book- 
keeper, was, in April, elected assistant cashier of the UNION NATIONAL BANK 
OF Boston. Mr. LEMUEL GULLIVER remains cashier, and Mr. GEORGE C. 
RICHARDSON president. 

Boston.—JAMES A. COE, charged with fraud in State street, was arrested at 
his residence in Worcester street, May 14. Among his alleged operations are 
raising certificates of three shares of the Michigan Central Railroad to 300 
shares; two of the Boston and Albany Railroad to 200 shares; one of the 
Zastern Railroad to 100 shares; three certificates of Old Colony Railroad stock 
from two to 200, and three ceriificates of one share to 100 each. The Boston 
Water Power Company’s stock is also said to have been operated on in a similar 
manner, The altered certificates have been used as collaterals, and it is sup- 
posed that about $ 200,000 have been fraudulently obtained. It is reported that 
one concern suffered by the forgeries to the extent of $50,000, another $20,000, 
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one $10,000, one $7,000, and another $20,000: amounting in all to upwards of 
$ 100,000, with more to hear from. The TutrpD NATIONAL BANK in January’ 
last loaned Coe $20,000, taking as collateral a certificate for 200 shares of Old 
Colony Railroad stock, which now proves to have been raised from a genuine 
certificate for two shares. 

Boston.—The CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF BosTon, (No. 2103), was organ- 
ized in April, with a capital of $ 500,0U0. President, HENRY SMITH; Cashier, 
LEWIS W. Youna. 

Natick.—The NaticK NATIONAL Bank, (No. 2107), was organized in May, 
1873, at Natick, Middlesex County, Mass., with a capital of $ 100,000, limited to 
$300,000. President, LEONARD WINCH. 


Micuican.—Mr. Henry K. Wuire succeeds Mr. ENocu J. WHITE as presi- 
dent of the First NATIONAL BANK oF LAPEER. Mr. B. Moore is made 
vice-president, and Mr. CHESTER G. WHITE succeeds Mr. H. K. WHITE as 
cashier. Their New York correspondent is the NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


MINNESOTA.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF ST. PAuL has selected Mr. 
HENRY P. UPHAM as cashier, as successor to Mr. HENRY M. KNox. Mr. 
HORACE THOMPSON remains president, and Mr. Laruror E. REED, vice-presi- 
dent. The capital and surplus of the bank are $1,200,000. Their New York 
correspondents are the FourtH NATIONAL BANK and the METROPOLITAN 
NATIONAL BANK. 


MONTANA.--The PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK OF HELENA, Lewis and Clarke 
County, Montana, (No. 2105), was organized in May, with a capital of $ 50,000, 
limited to $100,000. President, GEORGE W. Fox; cashier, C. J. LYSTER, both 
of the late banking firm of Fox, Lysrer & Rog, of that place. 


Missoula.—The MIssOULA NATIONAL BANK, at Missoula, Missoula County, 
Montana, (No. 2106), was organized in May, 1873, with a capital of $ 50,000, 
limited to $ 100,000. President, C. P. HiGGins; Cashier, FERDINAND KENNETT. 


NEBRASKA.—The MERCHANTS’ BANK of Lincoln, NEBRASKA, will commence 
operations on Ist July, under the management of JOHN FrrZGERALD, president ; 
A. C. KENDAL, vice-president; and GeorGe P. Eaton, cashier. They will 
draw upon SAUNDERS & HARDENBERG, bankers, New York City, and upon the 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, New York; also upon the VALLEY NATIONAL 
BANK, St. Louis, and the UNION NATIONAL BANK, Chicago; and the MER- 
CHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. WILLIAM HACKETT, for some years cashier of the EAs- 
TON NATIONAL BANK, was elected president on the 4th April in place of Mr. 
Joun Davis. deceased. Mr. WILLIAM HacKeTT, Jun., succeeds his father as 
sashier. 

Greece.—The PRODUCER’s BANK has commenced business at Greece, Butler 
County, Pa., also at Butler, in the same county, with a capital of $ 100,000. J. 
E. KAY, cashier at Butler; H. Horne, assistant cashier at Greece. (See their 
card on the cover of this work.) 

Denison.--The First NationaL Bank of Denison, Grayson County, TEXAs, 
(No. 2099), was organized in April, with a capital of $50,000, limited to 
3 100,000. President, A. D. JAYNES; Cashier, EDWARD PERRY. 


Urau.--Mr. WiLLtiamM H. Hooper, hitherto a director in the DESERET 
NATIONAL BANK of Salt Lake City, has been elected President as successor to 
Mr. BriguamM YounG. Mr. H. 8S. ELDRIDGE remains Vice-President ; Cashier, 
Mr. Lewis S. Hitts. Their correspondents are DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co. and 
KOUNTZE Brotuers, New York; BANK OF “CALIFORNIA, San Francisco ; 
Union NATIONAL Bank, Chicago; The EXCHANGE BANK, St. Louis. 


Nova Scorra.—Messrs. CUTLER, MCLEAN & Co., of Boston, who failed on 
11th April, had large transactions with parties in Liverpool, Nova ScorTta, and 
in consequence of the failure the two Liverpool banks—the BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
and the BANK oF ACADIA--have both suspended payment. It 1s believed the 
suspensions will only be temporary. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


May, 1873. 
(Monthly List, continued from May Number, page 912.) 


NEW YORK. 


A. W. Armour & Co., 65 Wall. Augustus W. King & Co., 32 Pine. 

J. L. Brownell & Bro. (resumed ). Reid & Content, 19 Broad. 

F. S. Heiser & Co., 25 Wall. - Richards & Tillinghast, 10 Wall. 

Lockwood & Jordan, 24 Broad. Putzel & Bernheimer, 344 Pine. 
De Forest & Co. 


Place and State. Name of Bank. NV. Y. Correspondent. 
Tuscaloosa, ALA.....J. H. Fitts & Co. ......--.---. Walsh, Smith & Co. 
Chico, CAL... Bamt.6f ORi06. «2.0.0 s0ve0e5c0 Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Santa Barbara,“ -...First National Gold Bank 
Petaluma, «  ...Petaluma Savings Bank Stainehekalen 
Georgetown, D. C....Georgetown Savings Bank Howes & Macy. 

Bunker Hill, ILus.... Bunker Hill Bank..... ..-..... National Park Bank. 
Kane, “« ...Casey & Leigh H. Clews & Co. 
Michigan City, IND. - First National Bank ........-.. Importers &Traders’N. B. 
New Carlisle, “ -.Bank of New Carlisle..........Merchants Exch. N. B. 
Osceola, lowa George H. Cowles.............Saunders & Hardenburg- 
Ellsworth, Kan......D. W. Powers & Co. .......-..Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Manhattan, “ First National Bank First National Bank. 
Madisonville, Ky. ...John G. Morton Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
Rockland, ME. ....-- Lime Rock National Bank 

Boston, Mass. ...Central National Bank 

Natick, “«  — ...Natick National Bank 

Easthampton “ — ...S. D. Sweetser 

Greenville, MIss..... H. W. Archer & Co 

St. Louis, Mo. ...... Iron Mountain Bank 

Mexico, Farmers & Traders’ Bank 

Helena, Mon... -.- People’s National Bank 

Missoula, “« ....Missoula National Bank ° 

Virginia City,“ ....Henry Elling Kountze Brothers. ; 
Newark, N. J North Ward National Bank .-.. Importers & Traders’N.B. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. .... First National Bank. .......... Importers & Traders’N.B. 
Whitehall, “  ....Bull Brothers Howes & Macy. 
Hermitage, “ ....James S. Blodget.............. J. J. Cisco & Son. 
Cincinnati, OHIO. German-American Bank German-American Bank. 
Caldwell, “ — ,...Noble County National Bank.-..Third National Bank. 
Niles, «  ....Citizens’ Savings & Loan Asso.- National Park Bank. 
Tiffin, “«  ....Tiffin Savings Bank 

Berea, « ...-Berea Banking Co 

Carbondale, PA. ..... Bank of Carbondale Jones & Schuyler. 
Butler, 7 Producer’s Bank First National Bank. 
Dale City, “ Livingood & Ollinger......----. Union B. Co., Phila. 
Greece City, “ Producer’s Bank .--- First National Bank. 
Sharpsville, “ Iron Banking Co. .............National Park Bank. 
Philadelphia, “ Lloyd & Hopper 

Memphis, TENN. ----Bank of Commerce Phenix National Bank. 
Mexia, TEXAS... ...-Oliver & Griggs Ninth National Bank. 
Darlington, Wis. ....J. B. Doty & Co Howes & Macy 
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DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


[Monthly list, continued trom May No., page 915.] 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Pinckney & Co., Specie Brokers. De Forest & Marston, 17 New. 
Reid, Leo & Content. F. D. Cobb & Co., 19 Broad St. 
P. J. & A. Armour, 65 Wall. Joslyn, Bach & Co., 78 Broadway. 
E. H. Van Schaick. H. A. Foster. 

C. 8. Otis. 


ALABAMA-—Partridge &. Co., Selma ; Goldthwaite & Co., Mobile. 


GeEoRGIA.—Noah Felton & Co., Greenville; Ketchum & Hartridge, Savannah, 
(failed); First National Bank, Newnan, (changed to National Bank of Com- 
merce, Atlanta). 

InpDIANA.—D. J. Baldwin, Michigan City, (succeeded by First National Bank. ) 


Iowa.—Burrows & Cowles, Osceola, (succeeded by G. H. Cowles.) 


KANSAS.—D. W. Powers & Co., Saline, (removed to Ellsworth) ; John R. 
Foster & Co., Garnett, (succeeded by the Anderson County Bank). 

MICHIGAN.—Griffiths & Dunham, Three Rivers; Wilkins & Smith, Marquette, 
(succeeded by the Citizen’s Bank, same officers). 

Missourt.—National Bank of Springfield, (changed to First National Bank of 
Springfield.) 

NEBRASKA.—Smith & Hinton, Falls City. 

NEW YorkK.—First National Bank, Watkins, (removed to Penn Yan, Yates Co.) 


Onto.—Noble County Bank, Caldwell, (succeeded by Noble County National 
Bank); A. G. Burt & Co., Cineannati, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—H. Grambo, Philadelphia, (failed, and under arrest for 
fraud) ; People’s Fire Insurance Co., Carlisle. 


TENNESSEE.—Memphis Life & General Insurance Co., Mempiis, ( failed) ; 
Jackson Insurance Company, Memphis. 


Texas.—Griffith & Co., Denison; Halsey & Goldthwaite, Galveston. 


ALABAMA.—The cause of the business complication between BROWN 
BrotTuers & Co., of New York, and their correspondent at Mobile, ALA., 
is thus explained: In a Mobile newspaper of May 11, appeared a card an- 
nouncing the dissolution of the firms of HALSEY & Co., New Orleans; GOLD- 
THWAITE & Co., Mobile, and HALSEY & GOLDTHWAITE, Galveston, the 
dissolution being dated May 10. Powers of attorney given by the three firms 
were revoked, and W. F. HALSEY was alone anthorized to sign in liquidation. 
These firms represented the house of BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., in the cotton 
markets of the South. The trouble which caused the dissolution was that ster- 
ling bills against cotton shipped to Liverpool had been purchased, and when the 
sale of cotton failed to meet the sums advanced, and reclamation was made in 
due course, it proved that the maker of the bills was not responsible, and that 
GOLDTHWAITE was jointly interested in his speculation. The amount of the 
loss which falls upon BRowN, Bros. & Co., is reported to be about $ 100,000. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


‘NEw York, May 22, 1873. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 108% @ 109% for gold 


The month of April was among tle most stringent in its money features, and has 
been followed by more moderate rates for money in Wall street. The terms to bor- 
rowers remain severe to thgse who are compelled to resort to brokers. The banks 
have apparently increased their loans to the extent of nine millions since the close of 
April, but are yet several millions below the loan column of January and February. 
There were some indications, at the first of the month, of a panic in New York, 
brought on by the failure of one of the National banks, and by rumors of weakness in 
others. There have been several heavy mercantile failures during the month, show- 
ing recklessness in credits, and over-trading on limited capitals. 

These were followed by a sudden panic in the money channels of Vienna, Berlin, 
and other continental points, accompanied by numerous failures in Vienna to an 
alarming extent. The Bank of England promptly advanced the rate of discount from 
41¢ to 5 per cent., in order to check the prevailing tendency to speculation and over- 
trading ip England. The financial papers of London are filled with new schemes, 
foreign and domestic, for investment, all promising large profits on the outlays. 


The London money market has rarely presented more extraordinary features than 
in the last three months, in the formation of new companies; all requiring liberal 
capital, ranging from £100,000 to £1,000,000, or more, each. These embrace banking 
companies, railroads, coal mining, steam, hotels, &c., amounting to forty-one millions 


sterling, as follows: 
Capital. 


Month of February, 1873, 94 new companies...... Pee OT eer ee rer Te £10,964,000 
“* of March, “2 = " 
“of April, oe * 


While many of these schemes will never be commenced, and others will be com- 
meneed but not fully consummated, there will be many which will be carried into 
effect, and will absorb the nominal capital named in the prospectus. When we recol- 
lect that the subscriptions in London to new companies and to old companies, in the 
year 1872, were over three hundred millions sterling, of which 137 millions were payable 
and paid in advance, (see BANKER’s Magazine, March, 1873, page 736), and that these 
speculative movements are going on in the year 1873, it will occasion no surprise that 
an occasional panic will occur in the London market, and that the minimum rate of 
interest is occasionally six per cent. in that great money centre. 
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The banking movement at New York indicates expansion, prompted by the pressing 
demand for money from merchants and brokers. Now that the pressure is over, it 
would be well for the banks to curtail their loan column at the rate of one million per 
week for three months, in order to strengthen their legal tenders, which are now 
twenty millions too low, or 43 millions instead of 63 millions. 


The legal tender reserve is far below the actual needs of the banks, and should be 
gradually enlarged to double the amount, as in 1871. 
Legal Weekly 
1867. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 
Jan. 5 ....$ 257,852,460 ..$ 12,794,892 ..$ 65,026,121 ..3 32,762,779 ..$ 202,533,564 .$ 466,987,787 
Jan. 4,’68.. 249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 .. 62,111,201 .. 34,134,391 .. 187,070,786 .. 483,266,304 
Jan. 4, 69.. 259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 .. 48,896,421 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 .. 585,304,799 
Jan. 3,°70.. 259,406,387 31,166,908 45,034,608 .. 34,150,887 .. 179.129,394 .. 399,355,375 
Juiy 4..... 276,496,503 .. 31,611,330 .. 56,815,254 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 562,736,404 
Jan. 2,°71.. 263,417,418 20,028,846 .. 45,245,358 32,153,514 ,. 188,238,995 .. 467,692,982 
July 3 . 296,237,959 .. 16,526,451 .. 71,348,828 .. 30,494,457 .. 243,308,693 .. 561,366,458 
Jan. 1,'72.. 270,534,000 .. 25,049,500 .. 40,282,800 .. 28,542,800 .. 200,409,800 .. 551,802,964 
July 1 289,002,800 .. 22,795,500 .. 54,951,400 .. 27,416,100 .. 232,387,900 .. 485,973,837 
Jan. 6, °73.. 277,720,900 .. 19,478,100 .. 41,165,100 .. 27,613,800 .. 203,803,100 .. 642,834,841 
Feb. 3 ..... 286,879,600 .. 18,612,200 .. 45,802,100 27,501,000 .. 217,168,500 .. 661,411,041 
Mar. 3..... 281,344,900 .. 16,370,500 .. 40,721,000 .. 27,601,300 .. 202,066,100 .. 818,260,202 
273,534,000 .. 15,664,490... 31,940,500 .. 27,715,800 .. 187,687,000 .. 780,498,463 
. 269,301,900 .. 15,989,700 .. 37,690,600 -. 27,737,700 .. 188,220,600 .. 693,515,939 
. 270,721,100 .. 18,677,800 .. 40,051,700 .. 27,564,400 .. 196,471.990 .. 698,038,725 
. 274,687,900 .. 20,261,600 .. 41,944,300 .. 27,523,500 .. 202,819,100 .. 655,285,410 
278,074,400 .. 20,698,900 .. 43,102,200 .. 27.489,200 .. 207,834,100 .. 615,076,093 


25 
Re 
9 
“ 


The excessive importations of forcign goods are cneouraged by excessive discounts, 
If the banks would restore a more conservative coumercial system, their loans should 
be lessened until their legal tenders are fully twenty-five per cent. of their cash liabii- 
tics; and this pereentage should be persistently maintained in order to discouraze 
foreign imports, now largely in excess of the ability of the country to pay. 


The banks of Philadelphia are also adding to their loan column unnecessarily ; 
but their legal-tender rescrve is stronger than that of New York or Boston. The 
deposits have increased during the month nearly six millions. We annex compara- 
tive tables for 1868-1873, 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. - a. 

Jan. 4, 1868..... $52,002,304 .... $235,912 .... $16,782,432 .... $10,639,000 274 
50,716,999 .... 252,483 13,210,397 .... 10,593,719 .... 38,121,023 

51,662,662 .... 1,290,096 .... 12,670,198 .... 10,568,681 .... 38,890,001 

51,861,827 .... 1,071,528 .... = 653,166 . 10,813,212 .... 38,660,403 

55,631,723 .... 1,069,585 .... 11,228,988 .... 11,348,851 .... 42,049,757 

59,659,324 .... 228,338 .... 13,952,002 .... 11,345,868 .... 50,021,793 

Jan. 6, 1873..... 55,370,011 ..... 424,458 .. 10,576,155 .... 11,331,579 .... 40,861,114 
Feb. 3, ‘ ..... 57,062,437 .... 352,775 .... 10,599,532 .... 11,370,253 .... 42,120451 
Mar.3 “ ..... 56,867,858 .... 271,544 .... 9,917,655 .... 11,389,972 .... 41,495,605 
April7, 57,075,617 .... 130,936 .... 9,663,471 .... 13,475,119 .... 40,124,310 
“ 98, ----- 56,462,873 .... 110,614 .... 11,452,267 .... 11,469,983 .... 44,166,814 
May 5, ..-« 59,006,414 .... 238,944 .... 11,641,739 .... 11,438,679 .. 415.177, 200 
‘ 12, 59,117,174 .... 236,537 .... 13,456,177 .... 11.420,098 .... 45,199 293 
“ 49, * 59,458,900 .... 122,379 .... 13,641,800 .... 11,429,148 .... 45,992,160 


The following are the nominal quotations representing the price in gold for miscel- 
janeous coin in this market : 


American silver, large, 94 @ 95; American silver, small, 94 @ 98; Mexican dollars, old 
stamp, 107 2 108; Mexican dollars, new stamp, 103 a 104; English silver, 470 a 485; Five 
francs, 93 a 96; Thalers, 69 @ 71; English sovereigns, 486 a 490; Twenty frances, 384 a 
388; Spanish doubloons, 15.80 a 16.20; Mexican doubloons, 15.50 a 15.70. 
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The banks of Boston do not present as strong features as those of Philadelphia. 
The legal tenders are less than fifteen per cent. of the aggregate cash liabilities of the 
banks. We annex returns for six years: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 

Jan. 6, 1868.... $94,969,249 ... $1,466,246 ... $15,543,169 ....$ 24,626,559 ....$ 40,856,022 
Jan. 4,1869.... 98,423,644 .... 2,203,401 .... 12,938,342 25,151,340 .... 37,538,767 
Jan. 3, 1870.... 105,985,214 3,765,347... 11,374,559 «22. 25,280,893 2... 40,007,225 
Jan. 2,1871.... 111,190,173 2,484,536 ..0. 12,872,917 .... 24,662,209 .... 46,927,971 
July 3.000. 119,152,159 1,441,500 .... 13,117,482 .... 24,816,012 .... 50,693,067 
Jan. 1, 1872.... 115,878,481 4,469,483 .... 9,602,748 .... 25,715,976 .... 46,994,488 

112 164,800 .... 2,740,100 .... 9,471,800 .... 24,877,000 .... 48,875,500 


The deposits (after this date) include the amount due to other banks. 


Jan. 6, 1873... 122,872,700 075,400 .... 11,122,500 .... 25,614,400 ...: 74,113,500 
253,300 .... 11,507,300 .... 25,485,800 .... 77,272,500 


9 
25,088,700 .... 2,2 
1, 


124,390,400 .... 1,015,100 .... 11,185,600 .... 25,457,500 .... 74,833,700 

April 7....... 120,001,600 .... 922,600 .... 8,939,300 .... 25,519,400 .... 64,623,200 
ge 117,580,500 .... 1,030,700 .... 9,055,300 .... 25,619,100 .... 64,008,200 
117,501,100 .... 1,401,100 .... 9,191,600 .... 25,625,700 .... 65,809,400 

117,070,500 .... 1,839,909 .... 9,052,100 .... 25,566,300 .... 66,611,000 

117,018,600 .... 1,757,700 .... 9,441,600 .... 25,475,900 .... 67,605,500 


Foreign exchange has advanced since our last montlily report, but is yet a fraction be- 
low par. No further shipments of coin are expected trom London to this port. Bankers 
60 days’ sterling bills are offered at 1091¢; do. at short sight 11014. We quote: Bills at 
60 days on London, 1081¢ a 10884 for commercial; 108% a 1091¢ for bankers’ ; 
do, at short sight, 110 @ 101144; Paris at 60 days, 5.271¢ a 5.2214; do. at short 
sight, 5.1834 @ 5.171¢; Antwerp, 5.261f a 5.2114; Swiss, 5.261% @ 5.21144; Hamburg, 
4 Reichsmark, 951g a 9614 ; Amsterdam, 39% a 403¢; Frankfort, 40% a@ 413¢ ; Bremen, 
4 Reichsmark, 9514 a 9614 ; Prussian thalers, 71% « 7214. 


The Rates for the three preceding months were as follows: 


Sixty days’ Bills. Feb, 20. March 23. April 23. May 22. 

On London, bankers’... 10834 @ 10854 .. 1088 @ 108% .. 10834 @ 108% .. 108% @ 109% 

” commercial 108% @ 108% -- 107% @ 107% .. 107% @ 108% .. 10844 @ 108% 
Paris, francs, dollar... 5.2714,;@5.2436 .. 5.324% @5.27!% .. 5.3216@5.27% .. 5.27% @5.22'4 
Amsterdam, } guilder. 40 @ 40% .. 3934 @ 404% .. 39'2 @ 40% .. 39% @ 40% 
Frankfort, # florin .... 4034 @ -- 40% @ 40% .. 40.5 @ 40% .. 40% @ 41% 
Hamburg, #4 R’mark.. 95 @ 955% .. 9436 @ 95 .. 9134 @ 95% 9% @ 964 
Prussian thalers ........ 7116 @ 713% .. 75 @ 714%... 71 @ 71%... 71% @ 72% 


The foreign export of coin this year, (44% months), is $19,128,000. We annex a 
comparative table of the export for same period during the last twenty years. 
Year 1853. ..$ 4,891,000 Year 1860. ..$ 11,314,000 Year 1867. ..$11,161,000 
** 1854. .. 10,583,000 ** 1861. .. 2.904,000 “ 1868. .. 25,849,000 
1855. .. 11,457,000 1862. .. 15,371,000 * 1869. .. 11,340,000 
1856. .. 9,477,000 1863. .. 17,867,000 ...... 1870. .. 9,490,000 
1857. .. 11,423,000 1864. .. 19,816,000 ...... * 1871. .. 28,026,000 
1858. .. 11,333,000 1865. .. 6,693.000 ages 1872. .. 14,827,000 
1859. .. 20,431,000 1866. .. 8,200,000 1873. .. 19,128,000 
® 
New York City Stocxs.—The City Comptroller opened bids May 8th, for $ 1,045,500 
new City stocks bearing seven per cent. interest. 
Payable August 1, 1900...........cecccccccscccscssscecccsreescceessons $ 150,000 
ss November 1, 1900 75,500 
Park Improvement Stock, thirty years. ..........eseee eee e ee cece eens 70,000 
Croton Water Stock, payable November 1, 1891.... 150,000 
City Improvement Stock, payable November 1, 1892 600,000 
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The interest at seven per cent. per annum will be payable May 1 and November 1. 
To effect a more satisfactory negotiation of the new city bonds, it is suggested to the: 
Comptroller to give longer notice of the proposed issue in future cases. The New 
Eneianp and New York savings banks are continually making fresh investments in 
city and State loans, and a public notice to the community would, perhaps, secure 
better prices. A month’s notice, instead of ten days, would enable foreign capitalists 
to make proposals for new issues of such city bonds, which should command ten or 
fifteen-per-cent. premium. The high rate of seven per cent. should produce: a better 
price than heretofore. The City ot New York could command pur for its five-per- 
cent bonds, if (like Boston) specie were paid for the semi-annual interest. The loss 
to the City of New York, annually, by the use of paper currency, is enormous. 


The transactions in government loans are yet on a large scale, both for home invest- 
ment and for export abroad. The treasury opened bids on the 21st, for the sale to the 
government of $500,000 six-per-cent. bonds. The bids were $1,635,850, at 15.94 a 
16.49 premium. The accepted bids were at 116.94a@ 126.99. The current market 
values this week are as follows: 

Offered. Asked. Offered. Asked. 

. S. Currency 6s 5% 116 U. S. 5-20,’65, Coup., July. 11854 118% 

. 68, 1881, Registered 18’ 11854 U. S. 5-20,’67, Coup., July........120% 121 

. 6s, 1881, Coupon % 122 U. S. 5-20,'68, Coup., July 118% 

. 5-20 Reg-, May and Nov... 4 116 U. S. 10-40, Registered 4g 11276 
5. 5-20, 62, Coupon, “* aes 1164 U. 8. 10-40, Coupon 4 114% 

. 5-20, ’64, Coupon, Nov..... & 1164 U. S. 5s of ’81, Registered 6 115 
S. 5-20, 65, Coupon, Nov.....11734 118 U. S. 5s of ’81, Coupon 6 113 

, 5-20, 67, Reg.,.....0..006 118 118% ; 


The latest report of American securities in London, by cable, was 9114 for 1865s, old, 
931g for 1867s, 8884 for the 10-40s, and 885¢ for the new 5s. Consols were quoted 
9314 for money and 9384 for account. The latest quotation for 5-2@s at Frankfort, 
which was up to the 19th inst., was 958¢. 


DEATHS. 


In Depuam, Mass., on Sunday, April 27th, aged forty-two years, Joun H. B. 
Tuayer, Cashier of the Depuam Nationa Bank. 

In Huntineton, INprana, on Friday, April 25th, aged fifty-seven years, Samue. H. 
Purviance, President of the First Nationa Bank or HuntiNeTon. 

In Nortugoro’, Mass., Saturday, April 26th, aged sixty years, GzoreE C. Davis, 
President of the Nortusoro’ Nationat Bank, and ‘of its predecessor, the Nortu- 
BOROUGH Bank, from 1854 until his death. 


End of Volume twenty-seventh, of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 
from July, 1872, to June, 1873, inclusive. 





